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of the KELLOGG COMPANY! 


W sen you purchase a Relaymatic, you get more than just another auto- 
matic switching unit. For back of this equipment are those things which are 
of far greater value than the equipment itself. The Relaymatic is a product 
of 40 years of leadership in the independent field. It is born of long experience, 
sound judgment, thorough understanding of operating companies’ problems 
and unequalled facilities. The reputation of the Kellogg Company dates back 
to 1897. This enviable reputation assures the success which you will have with 


a Relaymatic installation. 
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A Modern BATTERY : 











Philco Floteé in Steel- 
Glass 46 V 1056 AH 
Battery with 4 End 
Cells — Butler, Pa., 
Strowger Equipped Ex- 
change. 





renee PLOATING 


= re PHILC 





Flote’ in Steel-Glass 


The progressive management and engi- 
neers of the Peoples Telephone Corpora- 
tion, Butler, Pa., were quick to see the 
advantages of floating operation and the 
necessity of a reliable Philco Floté in 
steel-glass sprayproof battery designed for 
their needs. This modern installation 
combines ample reserve with long battery 
life and greatly reduced maintenance. 


FLOTE’ IN STEEL-GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


C hemical—* Floté cells maintain a higher C. 

cj me Fe throughout their long 
life—and, me. t.. require and take 60% as 
much current (and water) as conventional de- 
signs. Floté life is DOUBLE that of the ordi- 
nary battery. 


Mechanical 





Spray-proof Steel-Glass con- 
struction supports the plates 
on molded ribs and wedges the element in mono- 
bloc form, lengthening battery life and insuring 


ay gm ster trouble free economical service. 





BATTERY 
DIVISION 


TIOGA & C STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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By R. C. SMITH 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


and the Telephone 


LARGE ATTENDANCE at Bell telephone exhibit at Golden Gate 


International Exposition indicates the outstanding popularity of 


the telephone as an exposition feature. 


Thousands visit it daily 


to participate in long distance demonstrations, to test their voices, 


their hearing, and to listen to Pedro the Voder talk. 


Pacific 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., which provided magic island with 


its telephone facilities, invites fair visitors to inspect its San 


Francisco exchange and to use facilities of its reception room 


TRIKING illustrations of the 
public’s intense interest in the 


telephone are being seen this 
year on Treasure Island, where the 
Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion—a magically-created city of 
fanciful architecture and spectacular 
setting—will continue in full swing 
until December 2. Even bare statis- 
tics are sufficient to convey to tele- 
phone people everywhere, graphic 
proof of the telephone’s popularity 
as an exposition attraction, statistics 
such as these, for example: 


The Bell Telephone System exhibit 
has welcomed more than 58,000 per- 
sons during a single day; and, by 
actual count, as high as 73 per cent 
of the exposition’s total “‘gate’”’ has 
thronged there of a week day. On 
April 10, at the time this article was 
prepared, the exhibit’s total attend- 
ance had soared above 1,132,000, or 
approximately 60 per cent of all vis- 
itors to the exposition, since the 
opening day on February 18. 


Designed and installed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, and staffed 
and operated by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the exhibit 
occupies about 7,500 square feet of 
floor space in the vast Palace of 
Electricity and Communication. The 
exterior is decorated with photo- 
murals of telephone significance. 


The interior is designed to accom- 
modate four demonstrations: Long 
distance telephone service; the Voice 
Mirror; Pedro the Voder; and a 





demonstration which includes two 
tests for acuity of hearing. The 
staff consists of 61 men and women, 
selected from the personnel of the 
telephone company. 

A definite clue to the popularity of 
the exhibit is seen in the fact that 
the public can participate in all dem- 
onstrations, except the one staged 
by Pedro the Voder, the first ma- 
chine in the world to create speech. 
Doubtless, even Pedro would wel- 
come audience participation, except 


for the fact that the ability to make 
him speak requires many months of 
training and practice. 

Long Distance on Parade 

Thronged with visitors for 12 
hours every day, the Long Distance 
room is best described by the word 
action. There is something every 
minute for people to see and do: a 
large map of the United States 
sparkles with 1,500 lamps, and traces 
the route on each call in lights; an 
illuminated sign shows the name of 
the called place; four vertical rows 
of lights, by thermometer-like action, 
indicate the time intervals required 
for placing the call, making the con- 
nection, ringing the called telephone, 
and getting the called person on the 
line. 

Every half-hour there are contest 
awards to persons who have applied 
for long distance calls. The winners 
take their cards to a schedule desk 
where arrangements for the calls are 
handled. About 145 calls a day are 
made from the exhibit by winners in 
contests, which are participated in 
by some 2,000 persons every day. 

When a call is made to a non-Bell 
telephone, connection is established 


General view of Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay, site of the 1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition at which the telephone exhibit is a crowd-attracting feature. 
































through the courtesy of the tele- 
phone company operating in that 
area, under arrangements endorsed 
by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. Emphasis is 
given this fact by printing on the 
instruction card on which applica- 
tions are received, the following 
statement: 

“Where the called telephone is op- 
erated by a company not in the Bell 
Telephone System, connection will be 
made to the lines of that company 
and the call completed through its 
courtesy.” And on a panel of the 
big wall map appears this message: 
“Demonstration calls to any one of 
15,761,006 telephones of the Bell 
System and to any one of about 
1,140,000 telephones of other U. S. 
companies.” 

Several weeks of operation have 
proved the tremendous entertain- 
ment value of the demonstration. 
There is good fun not only for the 
contests’ winners, who make their 
calls from glass-enclosed booths, but 
also for the audience. Everyone in the 
room can see the person telephoning, 
and 125 people at a time can listen 
to the conversation through receiv- 
ers installed on several counters. 

What people over the tele- 
phone an intriguing mystery at 
other times—has become not only an 
open book, but a diverting subject 
for conversation for thousands of 
men, women and children. 

Certainly, long distance service 
has been proved to have a wide ap- 


say 





View in one of four sound-proof rooms utilized for hearing-test demonstrations. 














Visitors par- 


ticipate in two interesting tests for the acuity of their hearing: One for the ability to hear 
spoken words and the other for the ability to hear the component tones entering into speech. 


peal to folks in all walks of life; not 
only because of the novelty of the 
demonstration, but also because of 
the accuracy, speed, and clearness 
which are characteristic of the serv- 
ice. And there are undoubtedly 





Sparkling with hundreds of electric lights, identifying cities and towns throughout the 
country, this huge map in the long distance demonstration room concentrates the interest 


of many visitors. . 


. . The actual route of each call is traced with lights, the name of the 


city appearing on an illuminated sign in the panel to the left of the map... The panel 
to the right indicates, by gauges resembling thermometers, the time required for four 
principal steps in putting through each call. . . . Calls are made from the glass-enclosed 


booths at the extreme left and right. 


Nearly 4,000 calls were made during the 26-day 


period in which the first million visitors were welcomed to the exposition. 


many who will remember the exhibit 
as the place where they enjoyed their 
first experience with Long Distance. 

Analysis of a representative group 
among the several thousand calls 
made since the exhibit opened on 
February 18, disclosed that the 
states receiving the largest numbers 
of calls were California, New York, 
Illinois, Washington, Iowa, Pennsy!l- 
vania, Michigan, Oregon, Ohio, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Indiana, the District of Columbia, 
Texas, Maryland, and Kansas, in the 
order named. 

During a typical 11-day period, 
calls were registered for nearly 700 
places located in 48 states, and the 
District of Columbia. 


Voice Mirror 

Lest the reader conclude that Long 
Distance is the only popular attrac- 
tion at the exhibit, it is well to em- 
phasize that the other demonstra- 
tions are receiving their full share 
of attention. 

Few people can—or even try to 
resist the temptation to hear their 
own telephone voice. This oppor- 
tunity is afforded by the Voice Mir- 
ror which enables a person to talk 
for an interval of five seconds and 
then listen while the apparatus re- 
peats what was said. 
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Voice mirror and hearing recording test. This view, taken from a point directly in front 

of the long distance map, shows (in the foreground) visitors listening to a long distance 

call. At left is a counter equipped with a device for recording the results of the two 

tests for acuity of hearing. Visitors are invited to have the entries on the hearing-test 

cards recorded and to read the results of the test by placing their cards on lighted 

panels which, by making the cards transparent, reveal the correct “answers. These tests 
are taken by about 2,000 persons daily. 


Four or five visitors a minute can 
participate in this demonstration, 
and 21 persons at a time can listen 
to the performance through the ex- 
tra receivers provided. 


Popular Pedro 

The fame of Pedro the Voder is 
rapidly spreading through enthusi- 
astic reports by the many thousands 
of people who have attended his con- 
tinuous daily performances. Pedro’s 
throne room—the machine stands on 
a dais—is scientifically constructed 
to eliminate echoes and _ exterior 
sounds. The visitor’s first impres- 
sion is one of unusual quiet, broken 
only by the voices of Pedro and his 
interlocutor or “straight man.” 


Pedro is plain-looking. He re- 
sembles a little new-fashioned parlor 
organ; but any of the seven young 
women who take turns in making 
him speak contribute the element of 
beauty to the production. Voder 
audiences are invariably quiet. It is 
no exaggeration to say that they are 
held spell-bound. People listen to 
Pedro for awhile and then move 
around to a position where they can 
see the deft fingers of the operator 
magically produce a speaking voice, 
by playing on piano-like keys. 

Pedro’s last name comes from the 
key letters of the words “Voice Oper- 
ation DEmonstratoR,” because it is 
a device which shows electrically the 
operation of the human voice. The 
“given” name honors Dom Pedro, em- 
peror of Brazil, who so promptly rec- 
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ognized the marvels of Bell’s 
ing telephone.” 


‘speak- 


The Voder is a modification and 
adaptation of electrical equipment 
designed for researches on the char- 
acteristics of human speech, and was 
designed and built by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

An oasis of silence in the heart of 
the gay exposition, the Hearing-Test 
demonstration is housed in sound- 
proof rooms, three of which contain 
booths where visitors sit while tak- 
ing the tests. 

The demonstration offers two sep- 
arate tests for acuity of hearing: 
one for spoken words, and the other 
for musical tones. To participate, 
the visitor merely selects the test he 
wishes to take, receives a test card, 
and is directed to a booth. 

He picks up a head receiver, listens 
when a signal lamp glows, and fol- 
lows instructions. In the word test, 
he is asked to write on the card the 
numbers he hears spoken. The voice 
recedes farther and farther away, 
until at last the sound is so faint 
that the normal ear can barely per- 
ceive the spoken number. 

In the tone test, the visitor starts 
by hearing a loud tone of pitch cor- 
responding to “A” above middle C 
on the piano, sounded two or three 
times in short succession. He is 
asked to write down the number of 
times he hears this tone. Then, as 
in the word test, he is told that he 
will next hear the tone as if farther 
away and so appreciably weaker. 


The test proceeds in this manner 
with groups of tones, and then 
changes to tones an octave higher, 
the highest of which is 7,040 cycles 
per second, well above anything 
heard in ordinary radio broadcast- 
ing. 

At the conclusion of either test, 
the visitor is reminded by an attend- 
ant that the “answers” are printed 
on the back of the test card. He is 
invited to read them by placing the 
card on an illuminated glass panel. 

Some 2,000 persons a day enjoy 
this experience of getting quickly 
and easily a good idea of the normal- 
ity of their aural facilities. The tone 
test is proving of particular impor- 
tance to people who are interested in 
music. 


Island Telephone Facilities 

Up to three years ago, the 400- 
acre area covered by Treasure Island 
was an expanse of open water. By 
the end of 1937, dredges had added 
to the San Francisco Bay landscape 
a level, sandy island; which was, of 
course, as devoid of telephone facili- 
ties as a patch of the Gobi Desert. 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. began work of placing telephone 
plant on the island in March, 1938. 
A spectacular part of the job was 
the provision of wire facilities to 
link the exposition with the main- 
land. This was accomplished by 
placing a 528-pair underground cable 
from the Davenport central office, in 
downtown San Francisco, to the Em- 
bareadero, as the waterfront is 
called. 


A 528-pair composite submarine 
cable was laid by the company’s 
barge, Pacific, from the Embarcadero 
to a mid-Bay pier of San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay bridge, where loading 
apparatus was installed, and thence 
to Yerba Buena Island. A 600-pair 
trunk cable was linked to the sub- 
marine cable at the Yerba Buena 
landing and placed underground to 
the exposition’s Administration 
Building where the telephone central 
office is located. 

Altogether, about 53,000 feet of 
lead-sheathed underground cable — 
ranging in size from 11 to 1,818-pair 

and 14,000 feet of six-pair buried 
cable form Treasure Island’s tele- 
phone network. 

Telephone numbers on the island 
have the distinctive prefix Fair- 
grounds, and are listed in a special 
section of the San Francisco and 
East Bay telephone books. The Fair. 
grounds central office is equipped 
with a 34-position switchboard, and 
complete plant apparatus. 
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There are about 25 private branch 
exchanges on the island, largest of 
which is the five-position board serv- 
ing the administrative offices of the 
exposition, and having the timely 
telephone number Fairgrounds 1939. 

The 350 public telephone booths 
located in various buildings and 
throughout the grounds, include 75 
glass-enclosed, outdoor booths. The 
type of outdoor booth used on the 
island was developed by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
is standard Bell System equipment. 

Design of the booth was guided 
by experience gained with similar 
equipment at the Chicago world’s 
fair and other expositions, and fea- 
tures glass roof, sidewalls and door. 
This transparent construction pro- 
































decorative mask. 


vides daylight illumination of the in- 
terior, attractive appearance, and a 
clear view of the occupant. 

Usually installed in pairs, the 
booths are equipped with a lighting 
fixture for night use. Connections 
with the central-office lines are made 
through buried wires and cables. 


An Invitation 

While telephone people who visit 
the exposition will be vacationing 
from work-a-day duties, it is hoped 
that they will feel inclined to in- 
dulge, at least for an hour or so, in 
the traditional ‘‘postman’s holiday.” 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. extends to them a cordial invita- 
tion to visit not only the Bell System 
Exhibit, and nearby central offices, 
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Pedro the Voder is enthroned in his private room, the acoustics of 
which are as nearly perfect as engineering ski!l will permit. 
announcer, standing at the right of Voder, conducts a conversation 
with Pedro, whose voice emerges from amplifiers concealed by the 
The operator at the keyboard is one of several 
young women who take turns in making the Voder speak. 


Pedro the Voder, the first machine in the 
world to create speech, is played by a girl 
operator. After months of study and prac- 
tice, several young women have learned to 
play this unusual machine. . . . Though Pedro 
talks with a slight electrical accent, a skilled 
operator can make it say what she wants. 
Except for the keyboard which controls the 
speech, the Voder is constructed entirely of 
material used in every-day telephone service. 
. . « At the exhibit demonstration a mask-like 
screen conceals amplifiers from which the 
Voder's voice emerges. 


The 


but also the reception room in its 
headquarters building in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Located at 140 New Montgomery 
Street, close to the San Francisco 
ramp of the Bay Bridge, the recep- 
tion room is described as a good 
place to meet friends, rest, and ar- 
range reservations for amusements, 
accommodations and transportation. 


~~ 


Program Service Developed 
for Britain's Telephones 
A new broadcasting service to reach 
listeners over telephone wires—which, 
of course, would be immune from ra- 
dio interference or jamming by hostile 
foreign radio stations in wartime—is to 
be developed throughout 





Britain, ac- 


Exterior of the Bell telephone exhibit which occupies 7,509 square 

feet of floor space in the Palace of Electricity and Communication. 

This view shows the entrance of the long distance demonstration 

room, one of two doorways to the exhibit. 

consists of 29 photographs, enlarged to about life size and illustrat- 
ing day-to-day telephone operations. 





cording to Postmaster General G. C. 
Tryon. 

Explaining the system in the House 
of Commons March 30, Mr. Tryon said 
it would be possible to give a telephone 
subscriber the choice of three or four 
programs and the subscriber would be 
able to use his telephone simultaneous! 
with the reception of programs. 

Technical details of the new system 
have not yet been disclosed, cable dis- 
patches state, but apparently the sub- 
scriber would have a loudspeaker at- 
tached to telephone wire with a 
“relay” instrument having three or 
four knobs, which would give him a 
selection of that number of programs. 


his 


It has frequently been stressed that 
in wartime the British 
Corp.’s system would be subject to con- 


Broadcasting 


. a 


COMPANY 








. . - The mural decoration 


siderable jamming, if not complete in- 
terruption, if any attempt were made 
to broadcast news bulletins or propa- 
ganda. 

According to Mr. Tryon, it is pro- 
posed to connect the broadcasting cor- 
poration’s radio studios and postoffices 
with “relay stations’ by landlines so 
that the would reach sub- 
scribers by wire all the way. 


programs 


In addition, it is proposed to extend 
the licenses of existing radio relay com- 
panies for another ten These 
radio relay companies operate chiefly 
in large blocks of apartment buildings. 
The companies pick up radio programs 
at their own stations and relay then 
over wires to the apartments of their 
customers, who have a choice of three 
or four programs. 


years. 
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Nebraska Strong for State’s Rights 


By H. T. DOBBINS 


FEDERAL REA must obey Nebraska laws, Chairman Maupin of state railway commission 


declares, in discussion on controversy regarding rural grounded lines . 


W age-Hour 


law and the status of the telephone companies related by speakers. Discussion of taxation 


and accounting matters given close attention. 


HREE important subjects for 
"T presentation and__ discussion, 
listed on the program for the 
40th annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association held 
at Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 11 
and 12, attracted the largest attend- 
ance in association history. More 
than 250 persons registered, and 
every session was well attended. 
These topics were: The serious 
situation confronting the telephone 
industry by reason of the ruling of 
the Wage-Hour Administration in 
Washington, the vast increase in con- 
struction in rural areas of public 
power district lines and the mount- 
ing tide of taxation. Each subject 
was presented by a_ well-informed 
speaker; close attention and fre- 
quent applause were given each. 


C. L. Kelly of North Bend, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Dodge County, was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed 
Duncan E. McGregor of Gibbon, who 
had served for the last four years. 
Mr. Kelly was formerly head of the 
association. E. C. Hunt, president 





D. E. McGREGOR, of Gibbon, retires 

from the presidency of the Nebraska 

Telephone Association, after four years 
of faithful and efficient service. 
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of the Blair Telephone Co. and sev- 
eral other companies, was named 
vice-president to succeed A. B. 
Clark, of Columbus, head of the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. 
George M. Kloidy was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

George E. Becker of Pawnee City 
and W. R. Johnson of Omaha re- 
tired as members of the board of 
directors. They were succeeded by 
Charles A. Patterson of the Arapahoe 
Telephone Co., and H. L. Frentress, 
general commercial manager of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
H. F. McCulla of Lincoln was re- 
elected director. The board for the 
coming year also includes A. B. 
Clark of Columbus; D. M. Davis, 
Aurora; E. C. Hunt, Blair; C. L. 
Kelly, North Bend; D. E. McGregor, 
Gibbon, and Ben G. Miller, Crete. 

President McGregor named the 
following convention committees at 
the opening session on Tuesday, 
April 11: 

Nominations — Otto Enerson, 
Hartington; Otto Fuerst, Scottsbluff, 
and W. A. Bellows, Blair. 

Resolutions —J. W. Richmond, 
Wisner; Charles A. Patterson, Ara- 
pahoe, and O. A. Bittinger, Clarks. 

In his address as president, Mr. 
McGregor said that the two most im- 
portant problems with which tele- 
phone company managers of Ne- 
braska are struggling are wage and 
hour legislation and rural electrifica- 
tion. So far as the first matter is 
concerned, the national association 
officers have undertaken to present 
the facts of the situation and to sug- 
gest practical methods to the admin- 
istration at Washington on how to 
do justice to labor without putting 
the smaller companies out of busi- 
ness. 

“So far as rural electrification is 
concerned,” continued the president, 
“no one desires to place any obstacles 
in the way of the farmer who wants 
electric service and can afford to pay 
for it. The farmer is entitled to en- 
joy the same advantages as the city 
and town dweller. We don’t want to 
stop the farmers from getting them. 


. - Record attendance is registered 


“We need better public relations 
with the farmer. We should tell him 
our problem, where the building of 
power lines forces rebuilding of our 
lines. We want to know if we can 
keep our subscribers at the new and 
advanced rates we must charge. Let 
them sell their neighbors on both 
services. 

Proper public relations goes far- 
ther. We must show the farmer that 
we are interested also in his prob- 
lem: that of growing better crops 
and getting better prices for them. 
If we help the farmer to better con- 
ditions, we profit; we won’t have so 
many cases where there are two or 
three persons on six or eight miles of 
line. The state supports an agricul- 
tural extension service that seeks to 
better those conditions. We should 
take an interest in bringing the at- 
tention of civic clubs to this service; 
we should lead the way in our com- 
munities. 

The lure of the cities is taking 
away too many of the best boys on 
the farms. We should aid and lead 
movements to make the farm more 





C. L. KELLY, of North Bend, president- 
elect of the Nebraska Telephone Asso- 
ciation, is chief executive of the Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. of Dodge County. 








's banquet of the Nebraska Telephone Association, held Wednesday evening, April 12, at the Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb.. 


An excellent dinner, novel entertainment acts and social dancing made this year 


d by the nearly 300 persons in attendance. 


an occasion long to be remembere 





attractive to them. Nebraska is pri- 
marily an agricultural state, and 
business is interested in making ag- 
riculture pay. 

We should encourage testing out, 
for instance, of various types of 
wheat so that in the end we can raise 
wheat that brings a better price. 
Today we are penalized 3 cents a 
dozen on eggs in Chicago because the 
legislature refuses to pass a proper 
inspection law. Let us look a little 
more into where our revenues come 
from.” 


Trouble Over Crossings 

Substituting for Mark T. Caster, 
telephone association representative 
on the state committee on physical 
relations between electric supply and 
signal lines, who is in Florida, Hugh 
W. Cargo, engineer for the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, said that 
the large development of rural power 
lines built by government-financed 
cooperatives has presented a number 
of problems for the committee. An 
REA representative, R. O. Adams, 
manager of the South Nebraska 
rural public power district, is on the 
committee, and this has helped ma- 
terially in settling what are the most 
vexatious matters, that of protecting 
wire crossings. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Cargo 
the railway commission has under- 
taken to insure full protection to 
companies already occupying rights- 
of-way. Members of the commission 
had at first thought this unneces- 
sary because their orders always 
contained a requirement that the 
national safety code be followed, but 
they discovered there is a difference 
in interpretation of the code which 
would give rise to controversies un- 
less specific rules were laid down. 

Power lines must now give suffi- 
cient clearance above telephone lines 
and, where it is necessary to raise 
the latter, provision is made to care 
for cases where nothing unreason- 
able is demanded. Under decisions 
of the commission certain require- 
ments are laid down for the public 
power districts. They are required 
to file profile drawings for each 
crossing where consent has not been 
obtained. As this would be un- 
reasonable in every case, the prac- 
tice is to confine them to the main 
leads and toll lines. 

Mr. Cargo was interrupted by sev- 
eral members who said that it is 
necessary to watch most of the con- 
tractors, however, because of a ten- 
dency on their part to make things 
easy; in many cases they do not fol- 
low specifications. Too many of 
them do only what they think they 
can get by with. 
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Mr. Cargo said that one point was 
settled so far as the commission is 
concerned, and he believed it was set- 
tled right: Grounded line construc- 
tion is proper where it is properly 
constructed and maintained. It is 
not to be banned from the picture, as 
some power district representatives 
have sought to do; and it is not im- 
properly constructed merely because 
it is a grounded line. If built ac- 
cording to law and commission reg- 
ulations and a proper clearance is 
provided and it is maintained in 
proper operating condition, it is good 
and lawful construction. 


Secretary George M. Kloidy re- 
ported that at the beginning of 1938 
the association had 84 company 
members and 12 associate members, 
making a total of 96, representing 
186,555 stations. At the close of the 
year there were 94 company mem- 
bers and 16 associates, making a 
membership of 110, representing 
188,268 stations, a net gain of ten 
company and four associate members 
and 1,713 stations. Finances were 
reported in a satisfactory state. 


During the year district meetings 
were held at North Bend and Hast- 
ings. The secretary and Chief Ac- 
countant John H. Schnell of the state 
railway commission had also visited 
nearly every company to explain the 
revised system of accounting that 
has been set up but not yet made 
effective. 


Nine major bills affecting the tele- 
phone industry were introduced at 
the legislative session, still in prog- 
ress, he reported. Of these, six 
have been indefinitely postponed. 
One of these was the regular at- 
tempt to extend to the entire state 
the female hour law—nine hours a 
day and 54 hours a week—now in ef- 
fect only in cities of more than 5,000. 
Another was a gross income tax that 
would have borne down heavily upon 
the business. 


Mr. Kloidy said that of the others, 
two are fairly certain to be passed if 
reached on general file. Another, 
reported favorably by the standing 
committee, is a constitutional amend- 
ment that increases the number of 
railway commissioners from three 
to five and reduces the salary of each 
from $5,000 to $3,000 a year. The 
remaining bills have to do with un- 
employment compensation. The Ne- 
braska act applies only to employers 
of eight or more persons. 

After reviewing the controversy 
that the Nebraska State Railway 


Commission has had with the Rural 
Electrification Administration over 
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payment of costs of metallicizing 
grounded telephone lines, the efficient 
use of which has been impaired by 
parallels constructed by the rural 
public power districts, Chairman 
Wm. M. Maupin of the commission 
declared that the issue was simply 
this: 


“Is Nebraska to be allowed to 
manage her own internal affairs; 
shall the railway commission enforce 
the plain statutes, or shall we meekly 
submit to bureaucratic orders from 
Washington ?” 


“Speaking as one lone commis- 
sioner of the three,” he continued, “I 
am going to stick to my oath to sup- 
port the constitution and the statutes 
of Nebraska enacted thereunder; I 
am going to stand by my principles 





GEO. M. KLOIDY, of Lincoln, re- 
elected secrctary-treasurer of the Ne- 
braska association, reported a fine in- 
crease in membership during the year. 


as a state’s righter, and from now 
on tell the cockeyed world, including 
the REA at Washington, that it 
must obey the laws of Nebraska and 
the rules and regulations of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission or 
not invest another dollar in public 
power district lines in Nebraska. 


“Tf Nebraskans do not like the law 
I am sworn to enforce, let them 
change the law. I am going to insist 
to the limit of my ability that exist- 
ing properly-constructed telephone 
lines shall be protected in all their 
rights, Director Carmody and his 
Rural Electrification Authority to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


I have but one viewpoint on regu- 
lation of public utilities. That view- 
point is expressed in the constitution 
and statutes of Nebraska. I’m go- 
ing to stick to that viewpoint as long 


as I am a member of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, and I’m 
not going to change that viewpoint 
on orders from Washington or on 
the threat that if I refuse those or- 
ders, Nebraska will get no more pub- 
lic money. 

I think the time has come for Ne- 
braska to stand on her own bottom; 
time for Nebraskans to quit begging 
for federal money; time for us to 
exhibit some of the intestinal forti- 
tude of the pioneers who laid the 
foundations of this great common- 
wealth. 

The time has not come—and pray 
God it may never come—when state 
lines are obliterated and _state’s 
rights abrogated by a dictator, 
whether that dictator sits in the 
White House or is the petty chief of 
some federal bureau, swollen out of 
all due proportions by his brief 
authority.” 

Mr. Maupin said that backers of 
the state law under which these pub- 
lic power districts are created 
stressed the need of their construc- 
tion in order to foster irrigation by 
sales of power to reduce the cost of 
getting water upon the farms in cer- 
tain areas of the state. Irrigation, 
in practice, is given as much consid- 
eration as a prohibition candidate for 
congress in a distillery district. One 
plant does not have irrigation as an 
adjunct and in the two others only a 
small proportion of the total cost of 
60 millions has been set aside for 
irrigation construction. 

The original intent of the rural 
electrification law was to provide 
electrical energy to those areas not 
now served, or reasonably capable of 
being served, by existing agencies. 
With the purpose, Mr. Maupin said, 
he was in hearty accord. In con- 
struction of these lines, however, a 
serious question has arisen for the 
400 Independent telephone compa- 
nies in the state. He said the exist- 
ing state law requires that in their 
construction sufficient clearance must 
be provided between such lines and 
existing properly-constructed trans- 
mission lines so that the reasonable 
safety, operation and efficiency of ex- 
isting lines shall not be interfered 
with. 

“Tf that statute means anything at 
all,” he added, “it means that the 
junior transmission line shall, in 
case unreasonable inductive interfer- 
ence is manifest, pay the expense of 
removing such interference; if it 
does not mean that, then I am too 
dumb to be a railway commis- 
sioner. ... 


“It has been the experience of the 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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In the Nation’s\Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE of the FCC surveys manufacturing 


standards of television receiving sets for a report to the commis- 


sion... It is problematical whether report will contain definite 


recommendations about standards, as there is a serious legal 


question that FCC has regulatory authority . . . FCC is endeavor- 


ing to get Census Bureau to include radio sets in its 1940 census- 


taking operations . . . U.S. Supreme Court makes important ruling 


AST WEEK three members of 
the FCC toured the radio-televi- 
sion belt which lies through the 

New York-Philadelphia manufactur- 
ing areas. They constituted a spe- 
cial committee composed of Com- 
missioners Craven (chairman), Case, 
and Brown. They took this tour in 
an effort to determine what the posi- 
tion of the FCC ought to be with re- 
spect to the forthcoming populariza- 
tion of television. 

Behind this committee’s tour of 
inspection is a rather interesting 
communications story. Now that 
television receiving sets are about 
to go on the open market, the FCC 
is just a bit uncomfortable about 
standards manufacturing stand- 
ards. Officially, and probably as a 
matter of legal jurisdiction, the FCC 
has nothing to do with the standards 
adopted by television set manufac- 
turers. It is primarily the baby 
television industry’s first big respon- 
sibility. 

However, the problem of television 
standards is unique. It is different 
and much more difficult than the 
problem of setting standards for 
other lines of manufacture. Ordi- 
nary sound radio-set manufacture, 
for example, involves a question of 
standards which is not very much 
different in principle than those con- 
cerned in the manufacture of any 
other electrical appliance. 

Vacuum cleaners, heating pads, 
electric irons, hair curlers, and re- 
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frigerators—all have to be built to 
operate on standard electric voltage 
and cycle, using alternating or direct 
current or, in some cases, either. 
The sound radio must conform to 
these electrical standards (unless it 
is a battery set for farm or other 
special use) and must be geared so 
as to receive at least the range of the 
conventional sound broadcast band 
(500 to 1,500 kilocycles) of the radio 
spectrum. 

Since that is all there is to sound 
radio-set standards, there have been 
no reasons for official government in- 
terference, although the engineering 
department of the FCC does keep an 
eye on set manufacture so as to keep 
abreast of technical development in 
the art, and watch for details that 
might lead to regulatory violations 
through interference with orderly 
public radio reception. 

But as most readers of this de- 
partment are probably well aware, 
television reception involves such a 
precise coordination between the 
transmitter and the receiver that 
the standards inaugurated in the re- 
ceiving sets which go on the market 
today, will have to remain, for the 
most part, the standards of opera- 
tion for the transmitter of tomor- 
row and the next day and so on for 
years to come. Subsequent varia- 
tions in the transmitting methods 
might seriously impair, if not abso- 
lutely junk, the outstanding receiving 
sets. 









F COURSE, it is to be assumed 
O that the television industry is 
fully conscious of this serious re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, since its own 
continued existence depends upon 
public good will, it is to be assumed 
that the industry is taking the lead 
in exploring every possible means 
for protecting public investment for 
the present with close regard fo. 
public interest in the future. 

Just the same, the FCC commit- 
tee wants to be in on the arrange- 
ment and see what is going on. In 
back of the head of each member of 
the FCC committee, as he smilingl) 
went the rounds of inspection at- 
tended by courteous officials of man- 
ufacturing companies, was_ the 
knowledge that if anything should go 
amiss with these arrangements so as 
to cause a public flare-up, it will 
most likely be the FCC which will 
have to face the music. 

After all, a government commis- 
sion can do the old Pontius Pilate 
act, as far as private interests are 
concerned, and hand down learned 
opinions about the extent of its jur- 
isdiction or the lack of it. But that 
won’t go with Johnny Q. Public. He 
knows little of statutory limitations 
and cares less. All he would want to 
know under’ such circumstances 
would be: “Why doesn’t somebody 
tell me these things?” 

Standard setting is a thankless 
task for all that. Somebody’s got to 
do it and it is absolutely impossible 
to please everybody. Back before 
the Civil War, railroad equipment 
manufacturers all over the world 
were “beefing” about lack of stand- 
ards in the width of track. The rail- 
road business would never get any- 
where, they said, unless some stand- 
ards were set so that a train of cars 
from one system could pass over an 
other system’s tracks. 

This was obviously true enough, 
but ever since the standard gauge 
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track was set at 4 feet 8% inches, 
there have been complaints about it. 
Fortunately for the ICC, which bears 
about the same regulatory responsi- 
bility for the American railroads as 
the FCC has for the communications 
carriers, the standard gauge track 
was just about fixed and settled for 
this country before the ICC came 
into existence. But the FCC is al- 
ready on hand, and television estab- 
lishment is just beginning. 

In Philadelphia, the committee 
conferred with representatives of the 
Philco Radio & Television Corp., and 
the Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp. They were accompanied by 
Commissioner Payne, Andrew D. 
Ring, assistant chief engineer of the 
commission, George B. Porter, as- 
sistant general counsel, and William 
B. Brauer, FCC patent counsel. 

Next, the delegation moved up to 


the Ambassador Hotel in New York 
City, where a press conference was 
held. At this conference, Commis- 
sioner Craven explained that the 
group was “departing from ordinary 
procedure and going out into the 
field” to gather information on tele- 
vision for a report to the commis- 
sion. The survey, he said, repre- 
sented an attempt on the part of the 
government to “cooperate with pri- 
vate business enterprise in planning 
the development of a new art.” 


EVELOPMENT of television to 

a point where it is commercially 
practicable faces a three-part prob- 
lem, Commissioner Craven said. 
This embraces the manufacturing of 
apparatus, operating of television 
transmission stations, and regulation 
of the stations in the interest of the 
public. He said the National Asso- 


ciation of Radio Manufacturers, in- 
cluding most of the firms interested 
in television, already had proposed 
standards for the industry which 
were being considered as part of the 
survey. 

Commissioner Craven explained 
that since the radio wave-lengths be- 
low 40,000 kilocycles already are 
filled by aircraft, ship, and other 
forms of radio transmission, televi- 
sion will have to find channels above 
that point. He said there is a po- 
tential field for various forms of 
radio transmission up to 300,000 
kilocycles, and 19 television bands 
have been tentatively set aside. 


There are several types of tele- 
vision equipment, he said, and unless 
manufacturers adhere to some stand- 
ards, some receivers can not receive 


(Please turn to page 27) 


gap BETTER RETURNS for rural service, improved 
morale and faith in future of the telephone industry mani- 
fested at annual convention of state association, held recently 
in Junction City, indicate that 


Kansans Are Forging Ahead 





EETING for their 39th an- 
nual convention, March 30 
and 31 in Junction City, 
Kans., members of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Association re-elected officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Samuel Tucker, president 
of the Pleasanton Telephone Co.; 
vice-president, Walter Pedigo, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Telephone Co., 
Pratt; treasurer, Estella Henderson, 
cashier for the Pleasanton Telephone 
Co.; secretary, H. B. Couch, Topeka. 
Three members of the executive 
committee were likewise re-elected 
to office for three-year terms. They 
are C. J. York, Girard; C. A. Ulffers, 
Kansas City; and M. R. Campbell, 
Wellsville. Robert J. Fegan, of Junc- 
tion City, was elected to the board 
of directors to fill the place caused 
by the retirement of his father, R. 
B. Fegan. 
Hold-over members of the execu- 
e committee, in addition to Presi- 
dent Tucker and _ Vice-President 
Pedigo, are Foster Laming, Tonga- 
noxie; F. M. Browne, Kansas City; 
W. C. Wilkin, Nortonville; Fred 
Scoresby, Sterling; J. A. Gustafson, 
Abilene; and Fred Cross, Wilson. 
The convention was _ preceded, 
Wednesday afternoon, March 29, by 
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a golf tournament at the Junction 
City Country Club. This was fol- 
lowed by a stag dinner at 7 o’clock in 
the evening at the Bartell Hotel, at 
which various trophies and prizes 
were awarded. Stanley Brewster, of 
Lincoln, winner of first honors, re- 
ceived a horse trophy donated by R. 





PRESIDENT SAMUEL TUCKER, of 
Pleasanton, Kans., in annual address, di- 
rected attention to a method of han- 
dling rural service which will give the 
company a better return. 


B. Fegan. Louis Pitcher, of Chi- 
cago, also received a horse trophy, 
the gift of Lieut.-Col. Terry Allen. 

Other prizes were received by the 
following golfers: Walter Pedigo of 
Pratt, Eugene Larson of Wamego, 
F. M. Browne of Kansas City, Frank 
Fitzgerald of Wamego, Jack White 
of Pratt, H. A. White of Abilene, A. 
Preble of Lincoln, Neb., and B. B. 
Sproul of Kansas City, Mo. 


First Convention Session 

After the first session of the con- 
vention had been called to order 
Thursday afternoon in the Municipal 
Auditorium in Junction City by 
President Tucker, the invocation was 
delivered by Rev. James Brettman, 
of the Junction City Episcopal 
Church of the Covenant. This was 
followed by the address of welcome 
by Mayor Eli Trosper of Junction 
City, the response on-behalf of the 
association being made by Vice- 
President Walter Pedigo. 

President Samuel Tucker, of Pleas- 
anton, then presented his annual ad- 
dress, reviewing the work of the 
Kansas association in the past fiscal 
year. 

At the outset he complimented the 
association members on the success- 
ful manner in which they have met 
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At the banquet, held 


ddress. 


This year's meeting was held March 30 and 31 in Junction City. 


pictured the history of the Sunflower State in a stirring a 


at Hotel Bartell on the evening of the second day, R. F. Bailey, local editor, 


Another enthusiastic and constructive convention of the Kansas Telephone Association has gone down into history. 


the problems of the past year. “From 
a moral standpoint,” said he, “the 
telephone industry of Kansas is on a 
higher plane than ever before; there 
have been fewer complaints before 
the state commission in regard to 
poor service or bad management, al- 
though the burdens confronting the 
industry are greater than ever be- 
fore.” 

“T have faith,” declared President 
Tucker, “that we shall win out and 
that the Independent telephone men 
of Kansas will do their portion in 
making Kansas a better place in 
which to live.” 

He commented on the receipt of a 
letter of greeting to the convention 
from Chairman Ernest E. Blincoe, 
of the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion (oldest commissioner in point 
of service) in which he stated that 
there should be “only sufficient law 
and administration to bring about 
uniformity, so far as practical and 
possible, with the paramount thought 
that the public interest will be best 
served by a minimum of such regu- 
lation and a maximum of managerial 
solution that affects the public.” 

“The past year,” continued Mr. 
Tucker, “has seen a loss of toll in- 
come on account of the lack of busi- 
ness transactions in the amount of 
10 per cent or more and a loss of 
subscribers of 2 or 3 per cent. The 
additional taxes incurred by the 
social security old-age benefit tax 
and the unemployment tax are to be 
increased another 1% per cent begin- 
ning next January and then in 1943 
another 1% per cent, based on your 
payroll. You should make arrange- 
ments in your rate schedule to meet 
these taxes, for you cannot escape 
them.” 

Touching upon the subject of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 


he said, “the only protection the 


small telephone companies of Kansas 
has from the federal laws is through 
the activities of the state and na- 
tional telephone organizations. 
“Were it not for the efforts of 
these state and national telephone as- 
sociations,” said he, “the federal 
laws would be made to apply, regard- 
less of results; and there would be 
no single group that would be able 
to use their limited influence to save 
themselves from destruction in this 
mighty move of our nation to regi- 
ment all kinds of business. 
“Whatever measure of success we 
achieve in having the federal wage- 
hour law amended depends altogether 
on the strength of our national or- 
ganization—the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association— 
backed by all of the state telephone 





associations. If they fail, there js 
no other avenue of escape.” 
President Tucker directed atten- 
tion to a method of handling rural 
telephone service which, it is be- 
lieved, will bring a better return to 
the telephone company and with less 
investment and less maintenance ex- 
pense. “This plan,” said he, “has 
been carefully studied by some of 
the large telephone companies, and 
is being looked upon with favor.” 


Better Return for Rural 
Telephone Service 

Expressing the belief that the 
plan will be placed in operation, he 
said: “The greatest drawback in the 
rural telephone exchanges is the lack 
of income from the service consumed 
by the rural subscribers to meet the 
interest, depreciation, taxes and 
maintenance which apply to the in- 
vestment necessary in serving rural 
subscribers in Kansas where the 
number per mile is not enough to 
carry the burden of cost of the serv- 
ice. It is necessary, therefore, that 
some elimination of this cost be 
made.” 


President Tucker outlined and dis- 
cussed the proposed plan for rural 
service as follows: 

“In proposing this new plan of 
serving rural subscribers I am not 
unmindful of the failure of these 
rural subscribers in maintaining 
their own telephone lines and sta- 
tions. However, there was a fatal 
omission in the organization of all 
rural telephone line organizations, in 
that there was no power to compel 
all members of a telephone line to 
each do his own portion of replace- 
ments and maintenance. 


As a result, no matter how much 
each of them desired good telephone 
service, the farmer telephone organ- 
izations did not function except in 
rare cases. It would be like the func- 
tioning of local government if county 
taxes were to be paid voluntarily by 
each taxpayer. The result would be 
that no matter how much good gov- 
ernment were desired, the results 
would be a failure—unless the pay- 
ment of taxes for the maintenance of 
government were compulsory. 


A Three-Part Charge 
for Rural Service 


“er 


This new plan consists of dividing 
the charge for rural service into 
three basic parts as follows: 
First—The ownership by the tele- 
phone company of the main line 
which extends into the neighborhood 
to be served and the charge for the 
use of this main line, to be called 
the line-haul charge (not a mileage 
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charge). This main line should not 
attempt to reach the far-away sub- 
scribers, but should be so located 
that subscribers could build their 
side line out to the main line. 

Second—The second charge would 
be for the ownership and mainte- 
nance of the side line, from the main 
line to the subscriber’s station and 
to include the station itself. The 
company or the subscriber could own 
and maintain this line, depending 
upon the subscriber’s desire. 

The third charge would be the 
sale of the service to the subscriber 

the service charge; some might call 
it the ‘switching charge.’ 

Before entering upon the furnish- 
ing of rural service on this three- 
part rate basis, a study should be 
made. Carefully divide the total rate 
into these three divisions in order 
to be sure to allot the full cost of 
this side line and station ownership 
and maintenance so that the sub- 
scribers would receive an adequate 
rate if they chose to furnish that 
part of this three-way service. 

To the telephone company would 
accrue the line-haul charge and the 
switching charge which should be 
adequate for what was furnished. 
It will usually be found that when 
the charges—consisting of interest 
on the investment, depreciation, 
taxes and maintenance of the sub- 
scriber’s side line and station—are 
subtracted from the cost of this 
rural service, the telephone company 
will be glad to furnish the main line 
and the service for a_ reasonable 
charge for each if it receives an 
adequate income for the service and 
investment it does furnish. 

The secret of the operation of this 
three-way plan of operation lies al- 
together in the necessity of an in- 
dividual contract with each  sub- 
scriber. This contract provides 
that the subscriber shall so furnish 
and maintain his own side line and 
station that good service can be fur- 
nished the line, with a disconnec- 
tion penalty for contract violation. 


Fortunately, I have had extended 
experience with serving rural sub- 
scribers under an individual contract 
which provided for the ownership 
and maintenance of the subscriber’s 
side line and station. Under this 
contract there is a penalty of $1 for 
disconnection and a charge of $1 for 
reconnection. 


In a period of 27 years, covering 
the operation two rural lines serv- 
ing 24 subscribers, there were five 
disconnections for failure to main- 
tain the subscriber’s portion of the 
line under these contracts. 
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On two occasions the remainder 
of the subscribers on one of these 
lines complained because the tele- 
phone company was slow in making 
the disconnection of the offending 
subscriber; in every case, the erring 
subscriber had no support from the 
other subscribers on his line when 
he failed to live up to the contract. 

The saving to the telephone com- 
pany in not having to clear brush 





H. B. COUCH, of Topeka, secretary 
of the Kansas Telephone Association, 
was again re-elected to office. 


from the side line each year and in 
not having to make long trips to a 
rural subscriber station to replace 
some minor item which the _ sub- 
scriber would gladly do if it saved 
him a charge, makes this plan satis- 
factory to both the telephone com- 
pany and the rural subscriber. 

The rates for this three-way 
service should be sufficiently large 
so that the subscriber will receive 
an adequate credit for what is fur- 
nished on his part. Instead of com- 
pelling the rural subscribers to agree 
to a higher rate, in these times of 
poor rural income, which he must 
pay in cash to the telephone com- 
pany, just let the rural subscriber 
earn the additional part of this 
higher rate; then both the subscriber 
and the telephone company will be 
benefited. A good service will be 
furnished and all will be well, for 
no one will oppose it.” 

Louis Pitcher, of Chicago, execu- 
tive vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, was then called upon for a 
review of the national situation as 
it affects the telephone industry. 
Having been in close touch with the 
association’s wage-hour committee in 
Washington, Mr. Pitcher was able 
to report to his audience the prog- 
ress—almost to the last word—of the 


efforts of the association to protect 
Independent telephone companies of 
the country from the unjust and in- 
tolerable situation which will ensue 
if the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 is not amended to exempt small 
exchanges. 

R. S. Brewster, general traffic 
superintendent of the Lincoln ( Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with the 
assistance of his son Stanley, pre- 
sented a very interesting motion pic- 
ture film (in technicolor) showing 
several phases of switchboard oper- 
ation, the selection of applicants for 
positions as operators and the meth- 
ods and precautions for safeguard- 
ing their health and promoting their 
comfort. 

Although the same film was shown 
at the convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, last October, a 
large portion of the film has since 
been retaken and as now presented is 
an excellent piece of color pho- 
tography. 

There was a large and enthusias- 
tic attendance at the banquet, Thurs- 
day evening at Hotel Bartell. After 
a repast that was much enjoyed and 
appreciated, Roy F. Bailey, editor o/ 
the Salina Journal held the interest 
of those present for more than an 
hour in picturing graphically the 
history of the great sunflower state, 
choosing as his topic, “A Calvacade 
in Kansas.” 

Sketching the early history of the 
state, the speaker pointed out that 
the explorer Coronado visited the 
state only 49 years after Columbus 
landed in 1492; that this was 66 
years before Jamestown was founded 
and 79 years before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. He told 
his listeners that the first Christian 
martyr on American soil was Father 
Padilla, who was killed by the In- 
dians near Herington, Kans. 

Mr. Bailey pictured the early 
movements of trade across the state 
of Kansas, with the great Santa Fe, 
Oregon and Chisholm trails serving 
as arteries across the great plains. 
He spoke of the early forts of the 
state, naming among others, Fort 
Leavenworth, Fort Riley, and Forts 
Harker, Zarah, Hays, Mann, Wallace, 
Dodge, Scott, Larned, Lincoln, Solo- 
mon and Atkinson. 

Other famous historical points of 
interest were touched upon by the 
speaker and some of the many 
persons who have added to the 
fame of the Sunflower State were 
named. Included among these were 
Walter P. Chrysler, founder of the 
Chrysler Motor Corp., and Glenn 
Martin, builder of the China clip- 
pers, who gained his first experience 
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THE MONOCHIME: a single-stroke gong of 
rnleasant tone operating directly from the ring- which saves time end trouble for P.B.X. oper- locations where the ordinary bell might not 
ng current. Available for manual, magneto and ators, busy executives, etc. Available in capaci- heard, or where perfect quiet is desired. 














THE AUTODIAL: an automatic dialing device 


ties of 12 and 52 listed names. 


BUILD ADDED PROFITS wit 


A sure method for telephone companies to increase monthly revenue is to promote 


the added convenience of special services. Homes, professional offices, business 





organizations, schools, hospitals, factories, public institutions—all are active prospects 
for various types of "extra revenue" services which the telephone company is best 
fitted to provide. | 


A few suggestions are illustrated on this page. All of these products are designed and 
built by Automatic Electric specifically for telephone use. They are standard, high- 


DESK SIGNAL LAMP: a visual signal for ne 
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UD RINGING BELL: available in various 
dels, for indoor or outdoor use, and for 
ght line or harmonic ringing. Prospects in- 
we Outdoor Taxicab Stands, Lumber Yards, 
pages, Railroads, etc. 





THE EXTENSICORD: an elastic, stretchable cord 
which neither kinks nor curls. Doesn't disturb 
papers on the businessman's desk. 





TWO-LINE MONOPHONE: permits holding one 
line while making a call over the other. Suggest 
the use of this telephone by including it in 
wiring plans for various secretarial services. 


ese Extra Revenue Producers! 
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Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


quality products which will give many years of trouble-proof, maintenance-free 


operation, and will return in extra profits many times their moderate first cost. 


Why not plan a definite promotional campaign for ''special services?'' Such an effort 
will not only bring in contracts for such services, but also will often uncover oppor- 
tunities for selling additional telephone service through switching key arrangements, 


etc. Write for prices and full information on "special service'’ products—today! 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 





with airplanes in his home town of 
Salina. 

R. B. Fegan, of Junction City, 
then introduced Brigadier General 
Robert C. Richardson, who invited 
all the convention delegates and vis- 
itors to attend a tour and demonstra- 
tion at Fort Riley Friday afternoon, 
March 31. 

Friday Morning Session’’ 

The first feature at the Friday 
morning session of the convention 
was the presentation of a film on the 
subject, “How Poles Are Made.” 
This sound motion picture was pre- 
sented by Brent Manley, of Kansas 
City, Mo., a representative of the 
Texas Creosoting Co.,*ef Orange, 
Texas, of which his father, R. S. 
Manley is president. 

The picture showed various steps 
in the growth of long-leaf yellow 
pine poles from the time they are 
small saplings until they are ready 
to be made into poles. Various proc- 





esses involved in the preparation of 
the timber for use as poles in the 
telephone field were shown. This in- 
cluded the cutting, trimming, float- 
ing by means of water, drying, steam 
treatment, inspection and finally, the 
treatment under pressure with creo- 
sote to protect the poles against the 
ravages of the elements and nature. 


The presentation of the pole film, 
which was taken in the Manley creo- 
soting plant of the Texas Creosoting 
Co., was followed by a talk on the 
subject of “Army Communication” 
by Capt. Arthur C. Boll, of the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps at Fort Riley. 


After the presentation of the re- 
port of Secretary H. B. Couch and 
the transaction of various items of 
business the session was declared ad- 
journed. The directors met at noon 
for the election of officers. This, as 
announced previously, resulted in the 
re-election to office of all of the en- 
cumbent officers. 


Meeting at the Bartell Hotel 
about 1:30 in the afternoon the con- 
vention delegates and visitors jour- 
neyed to machine gun ridge at Fort 
Riley where they witnessed a demon- 
stration of cavalry weapons and the 
characteristics of fire, by the depart- 
ment of weapons at the cavalry 
school. With tracer bullets being 
used exclusively, this spectacle was 
watched with keen interest. 

Later the visitors witnessed a 
demonstration of jumping by the ad- 
vanced equestrian team and the U. S. 
Cavalry Equestrian Team. Other 
demonstrations included indoor polo, 
a dressage exhibition by Major 
Hiram E. Tuttle and a demonstra- 
tion of artillery driving by Battery 
C of the 84th field artillery. 

In charge of the demonstration 
was Col. C. Lininger, assistant com- 
mandant. He was assisted by Lt. 
Col. Terry Allen, Capt. E. F. Thom- 
son, Major Guy D. Thompson, Capt. 
J. H. Stodter and Capt. P. M. Martin. 


Two-Way Cooperation Needed 


TRAFFIC EXECUTIVES discuss some of the many angles to 


cooperation and its importance in the furnishing of efficient 


telephone service at conference held during annual convention 


of Ohio Independent Telephone Association last spring 


The Rural Operator and Coopera- 
tion with Toll Center 


By MRs. MARY WOLDRON 
+ 


Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 


Genoa, Ohio 


Chief Operator, 


T THE MENTION of the 
A words “rural exchange” most 

telephone men hold up their 
hands in despair because they realize 
that it is the problem of today. Rural 
exchanges constitute a problem be- 
cause of their large number and be- 
cause most of them are operating at 
a loss. We want to think of them, 
however, in a different light from 
that of a perplexing problem—and 
when we do, the first and natural 
question comes to our minds, “Why 
do we have them?” 

Need of means of communication 
dates back many years to the Greek 
runners, Indian runners, | signal 
drums, smoke signals, and a score of 
other means of communication de- 
vised before the invention of the 
telephone. The growth and spread of 
the use of telephones began in com- 
munities that realized the need of 
this service. 
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Before the days of daily newspa- 
pers, rural mail deliveries, and ra- 
dios, rural centers were practically 
isolated from one another, and dur- 
ing the winter months there was 
almost total lack of communication 
between homes that made up these 
rural communities. The merchants 
and professional men felt the need 
for some means of quick communi- 
cation with their patients and cus- 
tomers. 

Thus began a growth of the rural 
telephone exchange. And as it stead- 
ily pushed its lines farther out to the 
distant homes, the rural operator be- 
came more and more the clearing 
house for the happenings of the com- 
munity. Dissemination of public 
news became her first duty. 

She found it necessary to listen in 
on a recital of Grandma Martin’s 
misery in her side. She must have 
all the details of Grandpa Parker’s 
rheumatism; and when Mary’s baby 
came, how the party lines did hum! 
The questions she had to answer! 
“Did the doctor get there in time?” 
“How much did it weigh?” 

And the night old Bill came home 


drunk and ran the children out of 
the house and beat up his wife with 
the coal shovel, the poor operator was 
busy until almost midnight before 
everyone had heard all the horrible 
details. 

The advancement of rural free de- 
livery, the development of the radio, 
and the advent of easier and faster 
means of transportation have grad- 
ually taken the place of the rural 
exchange and the telephone operator 
as a means of spreading the daily 
news. And at the same time the use 
of electricity with~all the modern 
conveniences that it has made pos- 
sible in the rural communities has 
increased the number of merchants 
and professional men. With their 
need of commercial clubs, chambers 
ort commerce, and business men’s as- 
sociations, they have demanded their 
toll of service from the rural ex- 
change and _ its accommodating 
operators. 

And now instead of being the pub- 
lic news disseminator, she has be- 
come the private secretary of the 
professional and business men at the 
crossroads. At the same time that 
this transition has been taking place, 
the farmer is demanding his toll in 
modern and up-to-date equipment; 
the farmer demands the same in- 
struments and the same service that 
he finds in the homes of his sons and 
daughters in the city. 

And as time goes on, old methods 
and equipment become obsolete, the 
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Now in one compact model... the latest 
improvements of the other model Cal- 
culagraphs together with new time and 
error saving features! 


Let us tell you how the new Model 33 
Calculagraph can save time and errors 
on your switchboard. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


310 Sussex St. Harrison, N. J. 


CALCULAGRAPH 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
the Elapsed Time Recorder 


























i) LENZ SWITCHBOARD CORDS 


can take it. A comparison will soon convince 
you of their superiority. 


Economize During 1939 with Lenz 
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LENZ ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1751 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A 
“IN BUSINESS SINCE 1904” 
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same problem still confronts the op- 
erating companies of rendering satis- 
factory service to their rural and 
small town, customers. 


High Grade Service 
Expected by Rural Patron 

Since the rural subscriber expects 
and insists on the same high grade 
of service as city patrons, the com- 
pany should use care in the selection 
of their operators and should insist 
on the same high standard of effi- 
ciency that is required in the larger 
exchanges. In fact, the standard 
should be much higher for the rural 
exchange operator because she is not 
only required to follow prescribed 
operating practices and decorum but, 
ia most instances, she must be her 
own executive and supervisor, follow- 
ing not only set rules but using her 
own judgment in the conduct of the 
company business. 

A pleasing personality plus plenty 
of diplomacy on the part of the oper- 
ator will put over the rural service in 
a big way. 

The rural public has a very per- 
sonal interest in its operators, even 
so far as to feel that the operator’s 
responsibility is to them rather than 
to the company. They carry this so 
far as to circulate petitions and hold 
public indignation meetings when 
changes are contemplated or about 
to be made in the operating per- 
sonnel. This in itself shouid make the 
conrpany very careful in its selection 
of operators so that changes will be 
unnecessary. 

On the other hand, the operators 
owe a duty to the company which 
they represent; and they should use 
every effort to build goodwill and 
maintain a friendly attitude toward 
the company. This cannot be accom- 
plished by forgetting report charges, 
by failing to time toll tickets cor- 
rectly, by reducing the time when 
subscribers complain. This can only 
be accomplished by an earnest effort 
on the part of the operators to col- 
lect in full for all services rendered 
and by fair and square treatment of 
the customers and the company in all 
matters pertaining to their duties. 

The proper spirit of cooperation 
between tributary and toll center is 
one of the most important factors 
to be considered in rendering service 
to the subscriber in the rural com- 
munity. Operators in smaller ex- 
changes are personally acquainted 
with almost all of their subscribers. 
Hence they feel free to tell us, for 
example, where they might be located 
or just how long they are expected to 
be away from their offices or homes. 

There are so many things we could 
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do to enable the city operator to 
complete a toll call, but when offering 
helpful suggestions on many occa- 
sions have been told in no uncertain 
terms to “mind your own business.” 
Now we hesitate to offer any helpful 
suggestions, for we are made to feel 
so many times that we are just oper- 
ators from the sticks and not worthy 
of any consideration. 

Many times we are asked to render 
assistance in locating a party when 
the operator can supply very little 
information; and we try in every way 
possible to help her complete her call. 
But when we go to the larger ex- 
change, no help is given unless every 
detail is given perfectly. If we make 
a mistake, we are called and asked, 
“Just why did you do that?” 

If an explanation is given, it is 
taken with the attitude, “Well, don’t 
let it happen again.” If we call on 
any trouble we have, we are made to 
feel that it would be impossible for 
their operator to do anything con- 
trary to the regular routine. 

Rural telephone service is the most 
abused and most used service in the 
world, carrying double the number 
of messages of other means of com- 
munication. It is our duty to see that 
each and every message is delivered 
courteously and speedily and with 
absolute secrecy on our part. 

We should feel the importance of 
our positions, as we are part of the 
greatest telephone system in the 
world, a system that has done more 
for the development of this country 
than any other single factor. It has 
enabled this country to grow and 
spread far beyond the bounds origi- 
nally hoped for by the pioneers of 
i150 years ago. 

Service already given—whether it 
has been good, poor, or just average 
—is past and cannot be changed. It 
is true, we can profit by the mistakes 
we have made, but the only service 
over which we have any influence is 
the service which we expect to give 
in the future and can only be accom- 
plished by cooperation of the toll cen- 
ter and her tributaries. 
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Need for Co-operation of 
Independent Company Operators 


Miss ALTA V. PICKERING 


Traffie Supervisor, Ohio Associated Telephone Co., 
Marion, Ohio 


VERY vital part of the success 
of furnishing satisfactory tele- 
phone service to the public is 
operators’ cooperation with each 
other and with operators in other 
exchanges. Unfortunately, lack of 
cooperation among our operators is 


undoubtedly one of the weak points 
in the organization of our Independ- 
ent companies today; it is very ob- 
vious when we observe the wor 
going on between two operators 


different exchanges, under normi:! 
conditions and during emergencie 

As we all know, 35 or 50 years 
ago the operator who could talk the 
loudest and manifest the rudest mai 
ner was considered the best operato 
At least that was what she thought, 
and since no one seemed to be able 
to prove that she was wrong she, 
naturally, felt that her work was 
satisfactory. 


This was a system all her own an 
one which she had found most effec- 
tive even though it was without con- 
sideration of other operators more 
timid than herself. It mattered little 
to her whether other operators were 
able to complete their calls or wheth- 
er she gave them proper reports in 
order to help them complete their 
calls. 

She had lost sight of the most im- 
portant function of telephone work, 
serving the public. Of course, there 
were exceptions just as there are in 
al! cases; but as a general rule and 
since they were without training, the 
operator of the early days was in- 
clined to follow the path of least re- 
sistance — regardless of the incon- 
venience it caused others. 

This sort of thing continued until 
a definite system of local and toll 
operating was established by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This system, of course, was at first 
rather amateurish, or so it would 
seem to us now. However, this sys- 
tem is constantly being improved 
upon by that company and today it is 
kept up-to-date and revised to meet 
the needs of changing times. While 
we Independent people have, to a cer- 
tain extent, made an effort to train 
our people according to standard 
operating practices, we still have lots 
of room for improvement. I have no- 
ticed that even today some of our peo- 
ple take the attitude that they are 
being imposed upon when new prac- 
tices are placed into effect or when 
old ones are discarded. 

Operators in small exchanges were 
inclined to feel that their subscribers 
thought they were crazy when they 
started saying “Number, please” and 
“Thank you.” But remember that 
this condition is not the operator’s 
fault. It is the fault of the people 
who are responsible for her training. 

The standard operating practice 
provided by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. omits nothing in the way of 
training in courteous treatment and 
cooperation with other operators. It 
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is designed to give the most satisfac- 
tery service to our own subscribers 
and to assist operators in other ex- 
changes in giving satisfactory tele- 
phone service. 

An operator should always keep in 
mind the three principal character- 
good telephone service: 
Courtesy, accuracy and speed. 

Not only does courtesy to other 
operators eliminate emotional upsets; 
a courteous voice is always more 
easily understood than a discourteous 
one. The result is a saving of time 
for both operators. Speed is essen- 
tial and should be practiced, of 
course, but never by sacrificing ac- 
curacy. 

\s I have said before, lack of co- 
operation is not the fault of our 
operators. Unless our people are 
properly trained and unless the rea- 
sons for close adherence to standard 
methods of operating have been im- 
pressed upon them, we can never ex- 
pect to maintain close harmony with 
one another. ~* 

There is no reason other than neg- 
ligence on our part for _ poorly- 
trained employes, inasmuch as all the 
latest methods in operators’ training 
and instructions have been made 
available to us by the Bell company 
and since all we have to do is apply 
it. Incidentally, it might help to in- 
still into our people the idea of the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” 
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Telephone Exchange "Key" 
of Fire Alarm System 


Residents of the Lebanon Valley in 
New York state have an unusual fire 
alarm system. The West Lebanon ex- 
change of the Columbia & Rensselaer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is the “key” 
to the system. 

When a _ rural home is 
threatened he calls the telephone oper- 
ator who immediately notifies the Le- 
banon Valley Protective Association, an 
organization of volunteers; and there 
is one continuous ring along party and 
private lines in the vicinity of the blaze. 
Telephone subscribers hearing the ring, 
t their receivers and wait for the op- 
erator to announce location of the fire. 
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Western Electric Directors 
Declare Dividend 
\t a meeting of the directors of the 
Western Electric Co. on March 14 a 
dividend of 25 cents a share on its 
common stock was declared. The divi- 
dend was payable on March 31 to stock 
of record at the close of business on 
March 24. 
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(Advertisement) 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


Manufacturers of all types of bare and insulated cables and overhead conductors for the 


transmission and distribution of electrical energy, including allied accessories and house 


wiring systems, also aluminum and copper sheets and sections, electric resistance welders 


and rivet heaters, lead strip and glazing 


sections, meters, rail joint bonds, statix 


condensers, magnetic moulding machines, etc. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The forty-third Ordinary Gen- 
eral Meeting of British Insulated 
Cables Limited was held yesterday 
at Exchange Station Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


Sir Alexander Roger, the chair- 
man, said that the profit on trading, 
dividends, etc., amounted to £807,874, 
a decrease of only £13,484 from the 
record figure achieved in the previ- 
ous year. Having regard to the in- 
ternational crises which had oc- 
curred in 1938 and to the fact that 
they were not a company with any 
large direct interest in armament 
work, he was sure that it would be 
considered that the results for 1938 
were very satisfactory. Out of the 
available balance of £886,558 the di- 
rectors proposed to pay a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, less tax, on the 
Ordinary stock, making for the thir- 
teenth year in succession 15 per cent, 
less tax, and in addition they recom- 
mended for the fourth successive 
year a cash bonus of 5 per cent, less 
tax. 


The past year’s trading showed a 
contraction in sales and in the vol- 
ume of output compared with the 
previous year, in which the highest 
records for the company had been 
established. 


Last year he had referred to the 
contract with a value of over 
£1,000,000 which they had secured 
from the L.N.E.R. Under it they 
were responsible for the overhead 
and track equipment from Manches- 
ter to Sheffield and in the neighbor- 
hood of Liverpool-street, London. It 
was the most important railway elec- 
trification contract of the kind yet 
carried out in this country; the pre- 
liminary work of arranging layouts 
for the many tunnels, bridges, and 
complicated sidings involved was 


DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


proceeding normally, and they were 
just about to commence delivery of 
material. It was impossible to refer 
in detail to their many large con- 
tracts. 


EXPORT TRADE PROBLEMS 


Dealing at length with the export 
position he said that there was no 
limit to the expansion of business 
in a peaceful world and it was tragic 
when one saw the possibility of 
peaceful prosperity endangered by 
the rulers of Germany. One was 
driven to the conclusion that monop- 
oly and domination was their aim, 
whereas the view of the business 
men in this country was that there 
was sufficient business in the world 
for both England and Germany, and 
indeed for all the great industrial 
nations. 

It was true that the Ottawa Agree- 
ment gave us a natural position of 
preference, but that had never been 
raised to the point when foreign 
manufacture was excluded from Em- 
pire markets. That fair treatment 
of Germany hitherto gave us the 
right to say to German competition 
that while we recognized their pre- 
dominant position in many parts of 
Europe, we could not admit that 
their position would ever become one 
of monopoly. The only sure road to 
peace was by way of universal trade, 
on a basis which enabled the easy 
and rapid passage of goods between 
all countries. 

As to the outlook, they had a satis- 
factory balance of orders in hand, 
and the indications up to a week or 
two ago were that they could expect 
a normal year. Providing that no in- 
ternational catastrophe intervened, 
the board thought that their expecta- 
tions would be realized. 

The report was adopted. 
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Pennsylvania Intrastate Toll 


Reduction Order Upheld 

The Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
on April 12, upheld an order of the 
state public utilities commission direct- 
ing the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania to reduce long distance rates 
between points within the state to con- 
form with lower rates charged for 
comparable interstate service. 

The commission order of March 15, 
1938, was based on a finding that the 
telephone company’s intrastate rates 
were higher than tolls for interstate 
service using the same facilities for 
like or greater distances. 

In dismissing the company’s appeal, 
the court affirmed the commission’s 
findings of “unreasonable discrimina- 
tion on the part of the Bell company” 
and added, “‘the order is not unreason- 
able or arbitrary.” 

The Bell company had estimated its 
loss of revenues from such a reduc- 
tion at between $463,000 and $600,- 
000, amounts the company contended 
it could not afford. 

Citing different rates, the opinion by 
President Judge William H. Keller said 
the differences ranged from five to 20 
cents in favor of interstate toll charges 
and increased when applied to person- 
to-person and overtime calls. 

Judge Keller pointed out that all 
of the common stock of the Bell com- 
pany is owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which does no 
local business in Pennsylvania. 

On January 15, 1937, when the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission or- 
dered the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to reduce its rates $12,000,- 
000 yearly, the Pennsylvania Bell com- 
pany also reduced its interstate rates. 

The Pennsylvania Bell said it could 
not afford to cut intrastate rates be- 
cause it had reduced its residence ex- 
change rates $1,800,000 on February 
1, 1937, under an arrangement with 
the old public service commission. 

Judge Keller declared the commis- 
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sion’s testimony showed that following 
the February 1, 1937, reduction, both 
gross and net revenues increased. 


“This apparent reduction was more 
than made up by increased traffic,” the 
court added. 


“Mere difference of rates between 
one company and another does not con- 
stitute discrimination,” Judge Keller 
declared. 





“ . . There is a difference here in 
circumstances—the interstate calls in- 
volve more service and equipment than 


intrastate calls and use the same serv- 
ice and equipment involved in intra- 
state calls in the same direction. This 
difference would justify a greater 
charge for the interstate calls .. . it 
could not, however, justify a greater 
charge for the intrastate calls.” 


The court said the Pennsylvania 
3ell company ‘“‘does not claim the order 
resulted in confiscation of its prop- 
erty; possibly because it does not de- 
sire to have the commission enter upon 
a valuation of its property, used and 
useful in the public service, for rate 
making purposes.” 
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Supreme Court Upholds 

FCC in Rochester (N.Y.) Case 

The United States Supreme Court 
on April 17 affirmed the decision of a 
three-judge western New York federal 
district court holding the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp. subject to 
complete jurisdiction of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


The commission based its claim to 
jurisdiction on its finding (TELEPHONY, 
December 5, 1936) that the firm 
was controlled by the New York 
Telephone Co. The Rochester com- 
pany argued that actual control was 
exercised by Rochester citizens. 

Judge Martin T. Manton in the de- 
cision of the federal: district court 
(TELEPHONY, July 16, 1938) up- 
holding the FCC order said: 


and Court Activities 


“The commission could find, as it 
did, that through stock ownership and 
as a dominant financial factor in the 
petitioner’s organization taken to- 
gether with the above contractual ar- 
rangements, the New York Telephone 
Co. has power to control the petitioner. 

“The plan providing for the organi- 
zation and incorporation, election of 
directors and placing the common 
stock in a voting trust gave control 
directly and indirectly to the New 
York Telephone Co.”’ 


vr WwW 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Temporary Utility Rate Law 
The United States Supreme Court, 
April 17, reversed a three-judge east- 
ern Pennsylvania federal district court 
decision holding invalid the Pennsyl- 
vania temporary utility rate law and 
enjoining the Pennsylvania Public 
Utilities Commission from enforcing a 
temporary rate order against Edison 
Light & Power Co., York, Pa. 

(TELEPHONY January 8, 1938.) 
The majority opinion, read by Justice 
Stanly F. Reed, held that the tem- 


porary rate order statute did not vi- 


dlate any established judicial rules for 
utility property evaluation. The lower 
court had ruled that the statute was 
unconstitutional because it did not re- 
quire consideration of reproduction 
cost data in compliance with the 1898 
doctrine in the Smyth vs. Ames case. 

The administration, acting on dis- 
senting opinions of former Justice 
Louis Brandeis, has sought to substitute 
for the reproduction cost theory the 
so-called “‘prudent investment” theory, 
under which value would be determined 
by the amount of prudently invested 
capital. 

In a separate opinion in which Jus- 
tice Hugo L. Black concurred, Justice 
Felix Frankfurter chided the court for 
relying on evaluation theories original- 
ly promulgated in the 1898 decision. 


While the company lost its case, the 
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iction by the court indicated that it is 
willing as yet to accept original cost 

or “prudent investment” as the only 

standard for determination of utility 
operty values. 
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Wire-Tapping Evidence 
Legal in New York 
Wire-tapping evidence obtained 
within New York state was upheld as 
legal April 11 when the Second United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York City affirmed the convictions 
of two physicians, a lawyer and an in- 
irance man, who were found guilty in 
insurance disability fraud largely 
such evidence. 


The court noted that the United 
tates Supreme Court had reversed re- 
cently a decision upholding interstate 
tapping of telephone wires in the Nar- 
done bootleg case, but the court pointed 
out that no federal law or regulation 
prohibits intrastate eavesdropping. 


s 


Judges Augustus N. Hand and Har- 

B. Chase concurred in the decision. 
The former senior judge of the court, 
Martin T. Manton, who has been in- 
dicted four times as a-bribe-taker, also 
had heard the arguments in the case 
but had resigned before the opinion 
was written. 

In the first trial both interstate and 
ntrastate wire-tapping evidence was 
ntroduced. 

The circuit court remarked that it 
cannot be supposed that the United 
States Supreme Court intended to deal 
with anything but the admissibility of 
nterstate communications. Moreover, 

pointed out, the Federal Communi- 
cations Act, paragraph 605, prohibits 
only interstate interception. 

Last November an amendment to 
the state constitution was adopted re- 
quiring peace officers to obtain a search 
warrant before engaging in wire-tap- 
ping, but this does not apply in federal 
cases. A bill is now pending before 
Congress to permit federal officers to 
ntercept any type of wire communi- 
cation. 

vv 


Washington State Commission 
to Investigate Bell 
\cting upon authorization given at 
the recent session of the state of Wash- 
ington legislature, which gave it an 
appropriation of $300,000, the Wash- 
ington Department of Public’ Service 
will soon start a general state-wide val- 
uation and investigation of the rates 
and the services of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 
The last general valuation and rate 
and service investigation of the com- 
pany was completed in 1922. The 
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state commission’s findings at that time 
were set aside and higher valuations 
and rates were fixed by the federal 
court. In 1934 another investigation 
was started but it was stopped when 
the supreme court invalidated the 
statute under which it was being fi- 
nanced. 
w _ 


Tri-State Company Asks 
Rehearing of Court Case 

A petition requesting a rehearing of 
which the Minnesota 
Supreme Court upheld a drastic cut in 
telephone rates ordered by the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission for the St. Paul metropolitan 
area was filed April 4 with the clerk at 
the court. 

The cuts upheld in the decision, 
handed down February 25, by the state 
supreme court, would affect 58,000 
subscribers in the St. Paul area and 
would reduce the telephone company’s 
revenues an estimated total of $600,- 
000 annually. Also, the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. under the 
decision would be forced to pay about 
$1,500,000 in refunds to subscribers. 


the case in 
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Revised Rates for 
Freeport, Ohio, Exchange 
The secretary of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, on March 21, cer- 
tified his report to the commission on 
the application of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. to revise its tariff of 
monthly rates in the Freeport exchange 
as follows: 
Business independent, $2.50 to 
business two-party, $2.00 to 
business rural, $1.50 to $2.25; 


$3.25; 
$2.75; 
residence independent, $2.00 to $2.25; 
residence two-party, $1.50 to $2.00; 
residence rural, $1.50 to $1.75. 

The report showed the company sub- 
mitted a rate base of $18,857.12 as of 
July 15, 1937, and the commission en- 
gineers recommend a base of $18,- 
171.25. 


—-— = 


Revised Tariff for Sugar 
Creek, Ohio, Exchange 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on March 23, received certifica- 
tion of the report of its secretary on 
the application of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. to revise monthly rates 
at its Sugar Creek exchange as fol- 
lows: 

Business independent, $2.00 to 
$3.25; business two-party, $1.75 to 
$2.75; business four-party, $1.50 to 
$2.25; business rural, $1.25 to $2.25; 
residence independent, $2.00 to $2.25; 
residence two-party, $1.75 to $2.00; 
residence four-party, $1.50 to $1.75. 
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The report shows that comparable to 
the company’s rate base of $45,077.64 
as of July 15, 1937, the company’s en- 
gineers recommend a base of $45,- 
503.54 as of October 31, 1938. 
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FCC Commissioner Thompson 


Takes Oath of Office 


Frederick Ingate Thompson of Mo- 
bile, Ala., 
Sykes, was installed as a member of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on April 13, 

In the private office of Chairman 
Frank R. MeNinch, Miss Patsy Wil- 
shire, FCC personnel assistant, ad- 
ministered the oath of office to Mr. 
Thompson. As other commissioners 
were out of the city, the chairman was 
the only FCC member to witness the 
ceremony. 

vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


April 7: The Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Eaton County Tele- 
phone Co. filed a joint application for 
a certificate that the purchase by the 
first-named company of all the prop- 
erty of the last-named company will be 
of advantage to persons to whom serv- 
ice is to be rendered and in the public 
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successor to Judge E. 0” 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
el, Columbus, April 25 and 26. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
10 and 11. 

Conference of class A and B 
member companies, U. S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone 
Chicago, Stevens Hotel, 
and 16. 

North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Great Northern Hotel, 
Devils Lake, N. D., May 17 and 18. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne Ho- 
tel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 


Association, 


May 15 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, June 13-15. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Monte 
Cristo, Everett, June 23 and 24. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 26. 

California Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 
tel, Santa Monica, June 29 and 30. 
Tele- 
Olds, 


Independent 


Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 


Lansing, July 26 and 27. 











interest. The purchase involves ap- 
proximately 600 stations and a consid- 
eration of nearly $43,000. 

April 7: Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. re ms sted authority to supplement 
existing facilities between Three Rivers 
and Dowagiac, Mich.; a distance of 22 
miles, at an estimated expenditure of 
$7,000. 

April 7: The Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. filed a joint application 
for permission to supplement existing 
facilities between Logansport, Culver 
and South Bend, Ind. The application, 
if granted, will involve the removal of 
385 miles of open-wire lines and the 
installation of 71 miles of cable at a 
cost of $872,100. 

April 7: The Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed a joint application re- 
questing authority to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Centralia and 
Belleville, Ill. 

April 7: The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. requested au- 
thority to supplement existing facili- 





ties between Paducah, Ky. and Metro})- 
olis; Ill 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

April 18: Hearing in Springfield o 
the commission’s citation, on its ow 
motion, for the Illinois Bell Telephor 
Co., to show cause why an onder shou 
not be entered requiring it to constru 
and install telephone facilities and ren- 
der service in River Oaks, West Co 
tage Hills, North Cottage Hills, Sout! 
Cottage Hills and Fairfield subdivisions 
and territory adjacent thereto in Fos- 
terburg Township, Madison County. 
Postponed from March 21. 

April 19: Hearing in Chicago on the 
application of the Illinois Allied Tele- 
phone Co.’s application to increase 
rates for telephone service in Dover, 
Ladd, LaMoille, Manlius, Ohio, Prince- 
ton, Sheffield, Spring Valley, Tiskilwa, 
Walnut and Wyanet. Postponed fron 
March 22. 

April 19: rey in Springfield o: 
application of the National Trail Tel 
phone Co. for an order authorizing 
change in the rates for telephone serv- 
ice in St. Elmo and vicinity, Fayett: 
County. 


romeo Se 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
April 27: Hearing in Lansing on the 
objections of the village of Saugatuck 
to the rates of the Tri-County Tele- 
phone Co. Postponed from March 29. 
New York Public Service Commission 
April 18: Hearing in the proceeding 
on motion of the commission as to 
rates, etc., of the New York Telephone 
Co. with respect to telephone service 
rendered to and through hotels. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


April 10: The Mansfield Telephone 
Co. authorized to file a schedule, effec- 
tive May 6, establishing the following 
principal rental charges for the new 
exchange which the company is con- 
structing in Ontario: 

Business independent, 
ness two-party, $5.25; business four- 
party, $4.25; business rural, $2.50; 
residence independent, $3.00; residence 
four-party, $2.25; residence eight- 
party, $1.50; residence rural, $2.00 for 
wall type instrument, desk sets, 25 
cents additional. 

Subscribers would under these rates 
be entitled to free service to Mansfield. 

April 12: The Lemoyne Telephone 
Co. authorized to cancel its tariff for 
magneto service upon showing that all 
subscribers are now being furnished 
common battery service. 

April 13: The Stillwater Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to file a 
new tariff establishing common battery 
service at Covington and West Coving- 
ton, as follows: 

Business independent, $3.00; busi- 
ness joint-user, 75 cents; business ex- 
tension, wall type, 75 cents; residence 
four-party, $1.75; residence extension, 
50 cents; joint-user residence, 50 
cents; common battery handsets 25 
cents per month; delayed payment 
charge 10 per cent. 


$6.25; busi- 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

April 18: Hearing in Shell Lake on 
the application of the Bashaw Valley 
Telephone Co. to discontinue free ex- 
change service through Cumberland, to 
its subscribers on the Timberland Line. 

April 19: Hearing in Hudson on the 
application of the Hudson Prairie Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


(Continued from page 15) 


television sent out by a different type 
of transmitter. He admitted that 
some manufacturers might face a 
loss of their investments if regula- 
tion of the industry forced them to 
abandon manufacturing types of 
equipment that did not meet certain 
standards. 

Before returning to Washington 
the committee conferred with Major 
Edwin A. Armstrong, radio. in- 
ventor; the National Television 
Corp., the International Television 
Corp., the General Electric Co., 
Radio Coxwp. of America, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Du Mont Lab- 
oratories, Inc., of Passaic, N. J., and 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

.s might be expected, the com- 
mittee’s conference with the offi- 
cials of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories held on April 14 had to do 
chiefly with the Bell’s coaxial cable 
and its possible use for network 
operations of television. (Television 
is presently restricted to a relatively 
small receiving area when trans- 
mitted on a wireless basis. ) 

What will come of this commit- 
tee’s study is a matter of consider- 
able speculation within radio and 
television circles. So far the com- 
mittee has shown a disposition to be 
sympathetic with the codes fixed by 
the National Association of Radio 
Manufacturers. The majority of the 
companies active in the field has 
tentatively subscribed to these 
standards and it is generally ex- 
pected that receiving sets which first 
go on the market will conform to 
them. 

However, there is a _ responsible 
minority which claims that a clearer 
and superior type of image can be 
transmitted by standards other than 
those endorsed by RMA. 

Commissioner Craven has _inti- 
mated that his committee will make 
a report to the full FCC on the mat- 
ter sometime before June 1. Whether 
this report will contain any definite 
recommendations about standards is 
problematical. After all, as has been 
Suggested, there is a serious legal 
question as to the authority of the 
FCC under the Communications Act 
as presently written, to take any defi- 
nite regulatory steps in this direc- 
tion. 

it may recommend, advise, or de- 
plore, clearly enough; but if an ap- 
plicant for a license to transmit tele- 
vision programs insists upon using 
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over 600 “lines” per frame instead of 
lesser standards of definition, or if 
he insists on transmitting in other 
ways not conforming with the RMA 
standards, it is not plain from the 
Act that Congress intended that the 
FCC would have the right to refuse 
a license on that ground. 


LL OF THIS is merely of collat- 
Arerat interest to the telephone 
industry; but it does bring home to 
us the wisdom of the prevailing ar- 
rangement in the telephone business 
whereby the equipment used by the 
subscriber remains the property and 
under the operating control of the 
telephone company. There are many 
technical reasons, of course, why this 
arrangement is more. necessary for 
the telephone industry than it would 
be for television. 

But one can easily imagine the 
confusion that would result if tele- 
phone subscribers were allowed to 
buy their own equipment, con- 
structed according to standards 
which might be at variance with 
those used by the telephone com- 
pany. As a matter of fact, serious 
consideration has been given, and is 
still being given, to the idea of leas- 
ing television receiving equipment 
instead of selling it; so as to retain 
coordinated control between televi- 
sion transmission and reception. 

Such an arrangement would elim- 
inate public disturbance which might 
might occur if, as, and when a 
change in operating standards were 
deemed necessary. So far, however, 
the indications are that television 
receiving sets will go on the market 
in the very near future for uncondi- 
tional purchase by the buying public. 


NOTHER FCC activity of collat- 
Avcrat interest to the telephone in- 
dustry along a somewhat allied line 
is the agitation for a government 
radio set census. The FCC is try- 
ing (and has been trying for some- 
time) to have the Census Bureau in- 
clude this item in its 1940 census- 
taking operations. 

The bureau has tentatively con- 
tended that radio is just another 
gadget—like electric refrigerators in 
the home—and it doesn’t take these 
into account in its decennial cen- 
cuses. However, ten years ago 
neither of these two were outstand- 
ing items in the homes of many, but 
some information was collected on 
radio. 
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The radio broadcasting industry 
has been more or less lukewarm to- 
wards this idea of a government cen- 
sus of radio receiving sets. It has 
been feared in some quarters that 
the publication of official figures on 
the number of radio receiving sets in 
use in America and the value thereof 
might attract unwelcome attention 
from Congress and from the state 
legislatures, who are looking high 
and low for opportunities to place 
new taxes. 

3esides, the radio industry itself 
does an excellent job of taking an un- 
official census of radio set ownership. 
This is done by the joint committee 
on radio research, and it is done 
oftener than the U. S. Census would 
do it. There have been no com- 
plaints that these unofficial figures 
are inadequate or inaccurate. 

However, national defense is the 
latest reason given by the FCC for 
increasing its pressure on the Census 
Bureau. An FCC representative has 
called on the Budget Bureau to aid 
in impressing the Census Bureau 
with the importance of this census, 
and, if necessary, to make a special 
request for funds to obtain this in- 
formation. Of course, a radio cen- 
sus would be much more expensive 
if undertaken as a special job than if 
it were part of the routine program 
of the Census Bureau. 

Officials at the Census Bureau say 
the radio request is on a list with 
about 40 others seeking data to be 
taken next year. Among these is a 
request to determine how many 
homes are wired for electricity. 
Some, or all, may have to be elim- 
inated, because of the limitation of 
funds, it is said. The census offi- 
cials are hoping the radio problem 
will be taken care of by legislation 
for a special census on housing next 
year. At the Census Bureau, offi- 
cials say a decision on the FCC’s re- 
quest cannot be given until after the 
adjournment of Congress. 

In pressing its claim for consider- 
ation of its request, the Communica- 
tions Commission wrote the Census 


| Bureau that the data are of national 
| significance from many viewpoints, 


and cited such emergencies as disas- 


| ters involving disruption of com- 


munication. It was contended also 
that such data will aid in administer- 
ing the Communications Act. These 
matters, the commission said, are 
believed to set radio receivers apart 
as social instruments, distinguishing 


| them thereby from the category of 


ordinary household 


pliances. 


electrical ap- 


The commission said it desired to 
emphasize that the information 





sought is important from a Federal! 
licensing standpoint, and the request 
involves no commercial considera- 
tion. The sociological import of the 
use of radio receivers, it added, can 
hardly be overestimated. 

The commission declared that in 
dealing with the problem of licen- 
sing, it is necessary, among other 
things, to know the areas where the 
greatest amount of broadcast listen- 
ing occurs and to draw comparisons 
between listening areas. In situa- 
tions involving national defense, it is 
important to know the percentage of 
population which may be reached in 
given areas through radio. 


"Tee U. S. SUPREME Court 
decision, on April 17, in the so- 
called York case was an impor- 
tant ruling principally because it 
held that there was no constitutional 
distinction between temporary rate- 
making and any other kind of regu- 
lation. 

The decision would have been 
much more important, however, had 
it followed the line of reasoning in- 
dicated in the special concurring 
opinion of Justice Frankfurter in 
which Justice Black joined. The lat- 
ter want to throw overboard entirely 
the rules of rate-making value laid 
down by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
Smyth against Ames in 1898 because 
they feel it is a mischievous prece- 
dent and that subsequent experience 
has vindicated the original cost 
theory of valuation. 

The majority opinion by Justice 
Reed, however, ruled that the 
Pennsylvania public utility act, that 
had been challenged in this case, did 
not necessarily violate the rules of 
rate-making which the Supreme 
Court has laid down in past deci- 
sions. 

In any event, the Supreme Court 
found that utility—Edison Light & 
Power Co.—had not shown that the 
commission’s temporary rate order 
resulted in confiscation. Thus, in 
effect, the U. S. Supreme Court still 
adheres to its rule in Smyth against 
Ames, at least theoretically. 
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Pacific Bell's All-Time High 


of Stations in Service 
Station gains of 8,577 for the month 
of March and of 25,636 for the first 
quarter of this year have been reported 
by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The gains compare with 4,594 
and 13,400, respectively, for the corre- 
sponding periods of 1938. The com- 
pany now has an all-time high of 1,- 
878,865 instruments in service. 
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Nebraska Strong for State’s Rights 


By H. T. DOBBINS 
(Continued from page 13) 


commission that the districts do not 
follow the location of the lines as 
shown on the map presented to the 
commission at the time of the ap- 
plication. Undue interference re- 
sulted, and the only recourse the 
commission has is to order the lines 
de-energized. The commission was 
told, in one case, that if it made such 
an order, the district would be 
thrown into bankruptcy, hundreds 
deprived of electric energy—all be- 
cause an investment of a third of a 
million dollars could not find some 
way to provide $800 to remove the 
interference!” 

\nother attorney for a power dis- 
trict advanced the argument that a 
grounded telephone system built 20 
or 30 years ago and giving satisfac- 
tory service to its subscribers is not 
a properly-constructed system, and 
that its builders should have looked 
into the future and visioned the tre- 
mendous advances in the electrical 
world and provided for future con- 
tingencies. Mr. Maupin says he is 
amazed that Henry Ford ever built 
a model T; he should have peered 
into the dim future and visioned a 
Lincoln Zephyr. 


Regulation, Not Strangulation 

Mr. Maupin said he did not care 
how big business may be just so it is 
honest business. Regulation should 
not extend to the point of strangula- 
tion. 

“IT have no patience with those 
who are continually shouting that 
the men at the head of our huge pub- 
lic utilities are dishonest simply be- 
cause they have builded big and suc- 
cessful businesses,” said he. “The 
greatest trouble with this country is 
that it has become a victim of a 
school of thought that to be success- 
ful is prima facie evidence of dis- 
honesty, while to be a business fail- 
ure is proof positive of honesty. 

“May I point with some measure 
of pride to a Nebraska public utility 
that has its headquarters right here 
in Lincoln. It has been successful. 
Its head officials are known to all of 
us. They are our friends and neigh- 
bors. We know them to be upright 
and progressive citizens. 

Yet there are those who will de- 
clare them to be exploiters of the 
public, enemies of society, corrupters 
of the body politic, merely because 
they have successfully managed a 
big business that serves the public 
efficiently and cheaply. 

Needless to say that I refer espe- 
cially to the hosts of this convention, 
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the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., among whose managers I may 
name President Frank Woods, Gen- 
eral Manager John Agee and General 
Commercial Superintendent Herb 
McCulla. Not one of us here but 
will resent any imputation that these 
men are anything but upright, hon- 
est, public-spirited managers of an 
efficient telephone utility.” 

Secretary Chas. C. Deering of the 
national association, Des Moines, 
Iowa, substituting for Vice-Presi- 
dent Louis Pitcher, who was unable 
to attend, gave the genesis of the 
battle being waged in Washington 
over the application of the federal 
Wage-Hour law to the telephone in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Deering said the industry 
needs relief, and cited the number of 
exchanges in Iowa that would come 
under the regulations if the Norton 
bill fixing the exemption at 350 sta- 
tions, is passed. He said no more 
important problem has faced the in- 
dustry in years. The labor commit- 
tee in the House is made up largely 
of members from the cities, and they 
are pro-labor-minded and not re- 
gardful of protests from other areas 
or interested in the fate of the tele- 
phone industry. 

Mr. Deering would not make any 
prediction as to results. Whatever 
exemption is fixed will constitute 
only partial relief. He said that the 
announcement of the CIO that it 
would oppose any amendments to the 
present labor law makes the task 
more difficult. 

President McGregor agreed with 
Mr. Deering that the problem is seri- 
ous and vital. He does not favor 
any short-cuts such as changing 
management, changing to automatic, 
quitting toll service, cutting out 
night service or even going out of 
business, although these seem to be 
the alternatives presented. He pre- 
fers to fight on the fundamental 
basis that what was proposed is not 
right and fair. 

He said that the battle should not 
be waged on an Independent basis, 
the Bell had been drawn into the 
controversy and all should stand to- 
gether as a whole. All are in the 
same boat and it is sink or swim. 

State Tax Commissioner Smith 
pointed out that in spite of the de- 
mand for decreased taxes, the cost of 
government in Nebraska continues 
to mount, the legislature of 1937 
having appropriated 56 millions. 
Economies have been effected so far 
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as the bare bones of government and 
the total of property taxes levied are 
concerned, but special taxes have in- 
creased. 

Not all of the 56 millions repre- 
sented direct imposts upon Nebrask- 
ans, he said, as the federal govern- 
ment matches state appropriations 
for improvement of highways, old 
age assistance, aid to the blind and 
other forms of benevolences; but all 
of it comes out of taxpayers’ pockets. 


The total property tax, levied in 
1938 was 47 millions, of which 43.5 
per cent goes to public schools, 21 
per cent to cities and villages, 19.7 
per cent to counties, 13.8 per cent to 
the state and 2 per cent to town- 
ships. If the state’s contribution is 
included, education gets more than 
50 per cent. The total compares 
with the peak of 66 millions in 1937 
and 59'% millions in 1929. The dif- 
ference represents the savings in ac- 
tual government operations to the 
support of which property taxes are 
dedicated. 


Special taxes, which include the 
gas, liquor, automobile licenses and 
head taxes for old age assistance, 
aggregate approximately 14 millions 
a year. The main use of these funds 
is for road construction and public 


assistance, and they are in addition 
to sums raised in the counties for 
those purposes. 

The property tax bears heaviest 
on rural areas, largely because Ne- 
braska is an agricultural state. Fifty 
per cent of the population is rural, 
whereas 70 per cent of all taxable 
property is in the rural areas. Sixty- 
five per cent of the property valua- 
tion is represented by farms and 
personal property on them. 

The tax commissioner said that in 
spite of the years of adversity 
through which farmirg and the state 
as a whole have passed, the state has 
sustained a very commendable stand- 
ing in the matter of tax collections. 
While delinquencies have been great- 
est in recent years, most of the tax 
now delinquent will be paid. 

From the beginning of the state in 
1867 up to and including 1925, all of 
the taxes levied had been paid except 
.71 of 1 per cent. To indicate the 
increase in recent years Mr. Smith 
pointed out that from the 1930 levy 
there was delinquent in 1932 4.15 
per cent, while from the 1936 levy 
there was delinquent in 1938 11.54 
per cent, an increase of 7.39 per cent 
in six years. 

Discussing the important matter 
of taxation, Speaker Diers of the 





Nebraska legislature said that the 
big problem confronting those who 
hold the pursestrings of the state is 
how far they may go in appropriat- 
ing money for public assistance. 


Social Security Demands 

Two years ago the legislature ap- 
propriated 101% million dollars for 
carrying on all of the state’s activi- 
ties, including the support of its edu- 
cational and 17 penal, charitable and 
eleemosynary institutions, while 
levying special taxes of 71% millions 
for public assistance. The larger 
part of this was matched by federal 
money, giving the fund 13 million 
dollars. 

As federal money is merely money 
collected from the people of Ne- 
braska and turned back to them for 
ear-marked purposes, the total sum 
actually came from the pockets of 
the taxpayers of Nebraska. 

Mr. Diers said there are two kinds 
of lobbyists: First, those of the 
higher class who are real gentlemen 
and represent business interests. 
Their mission is not to ask for spe- 
cial privileges or immunities, but to 
protect their business from destruc- 
tive legislation. The other class is 
composed of representatives of or- 
ganized minorities, such as the bak- 
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ers, druggists and the like, who are 
demanding legislation that will give 
their class special advantages. 

The speaker outlined the process 
of legislation to indicate how care- 
fully every proposal is weighed and 
how diligent is every effort to make 
them proof against adverse court 
decisions. 


Nation Is Less Secure 
Than Ever 

John H. Agee, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., discussed 
“In These Trying Times.” He said 
that what he had to say might sound 
like a republican speech, but for six 
years the nation has been subjected 
to a number of political experiments, 
which he proceeded to enumerate. 

His conclusion was that after all 
the billions spent for relief on pro- 
grams far outstripping any Euro- 
pean system from whence the idea 
was borrowed, and the billions spent 
otherwise in bringing about social 
security, the nation is less secure 
now than it was at any time in the 
past history of America. 

“We have had government compe- 
tition in business, devaluation of the 
dollar, this, that and the other thing, 
including a law that handed over to 
labor the control of industry,” said 
he. “Every fair-minded person will 
concede that in the past labor has 
not always received its fair share of 
the industrial loaf. 

“What has happened in the last 
two years through the operations of 
the Wagner labor relations act and 
the wage and hour law, which are 
distinct acts and should not be con- 
fused in one’s mind, is that we have 
changed drivers and have a harder 
driver than before. These laws have 
operated to restrict the ability of 
labor to earn wages, and labor is in 
a more hazardous position now than 
it has ever been. 

We have tried pump-priming on a 
scale where 200 million dollars is re- 
garded at Washington as mere 
pocket money, and no one knows now 
where the country is going to.” 

Some criticism has been leveled at 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association because it did not 
intervene to prevent the Wage-Hour 
law from being enacted in a form 
that included telephone companies, 
he said. At the time it was first 
proposed officers of the association 
had been assured that it did not 
cover service corporations, and Sen- 
ator Norris now says it was never 
intended to include telephone com- 
panies. 

\s president of the national asso- 
ciation Mr. Agee had communicated 
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with Representative Ramspeck of 
Georgia, author of the bill, and was 
assured that service organizations 
were not included, but that the pur- 
pose was to stop sweat-shop condi- 
tions in industry. Telephone compa- 
nies have only service to sell, and it 
was reasonable to suppose that when 
this term was used they were ex- 
empted. 

Mr. Ramspeck said afterwards 
that he would have used “telephone 
companies” except that he did not 
wish to draw fire. He agreed to all 
of the arguments for exemption pre- 
sented by association officials; and it 
was not until after Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Andrews had ruled that 
telephone companies were not service 
corporations that the present serious 
situation arose. 

Mr. Agee said that Mr. Andrews 
had been very patient in listening to 
their arguments, but maintained 
that exemption for telephone com- 
panies can be secured only by amend- 
ments to the law. It is to this task 
that the telephone representatives 
have addressed themselves. They 
have introduced their bill exempting 
exchanges with 1,000 subscribers or 
less. 

The chairman of the House labor 
committee has written her own bill, 


and will ask for a rule preventing 
any amendments from the floor, but 
the Senate committee is more favor- 
able and suggested that it withhold 
action on the association bill in the 
Senate until the House acts. 

The amazing and irritating thing 
about the whole business, Mr. Agee 
stated, is that without warning the 
industry found itself put under a 
bureau and under the control of bu- 
reaucrats who know nothing about 
the business or the effect upon it of 
the rulings made. 

He gave several instances of the 
amazing lack of knowledge of the in- 
dustry that men in key positions pos- 
sessed. One member of the House 
labor committee bluntly said that as 
it was a question of wages, there 
were more operators with votes than 
managers. He was told that as the 
result of application of the act to 
telephone companies would be to les- 
sen employment, perhaps the bulk of 
the votes would not be on the side he 
thought. 


Interest in Discussion 
of Accounting 
A great deal of interest was shown 
in the round-table discussion over 
the revision of the state commis- 
sion’s system of telephone account- 
ing. Chief Accountant John H. 
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Schnell of the commission presented 
ihe subject, while I. J. Devoe, gen- 
eral auditor of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., presided at the 
veneral discussion that followed. 

The revision of accounts has to do 
with companies subject to state jur- 
isdiction which have average annual 
operating revenues of not to exceed 
$50,000. It is based on, but does not 
follow in a number of particulars, 
the system promulgated by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 
June, 1935. 

Mr. Schnell said that copies of the 
tentative draft were mailed to all 
members of the committee and to nu- 
merous telephone companies several 
months ago requesting their criti- 
cism and suggested changes. Work 
has been retarded by the fact that 
these have not been forthcoming, and 
for this reason the round table was 
invoked. Mr. Schnell said he did not 
think this failure of responses was 
due to lack of interest, but it does 
show the complexity and difficulty of 
the task. 

A more simplified system will be 
prescribed for the smaller companies 
and the greatest possible consistency 
maintained between the larger com- 
pany system and any that is issued 
for the smaller companies. Man- 
agers should understand that com- 
plications do not come about through 
requiring a few more additional ac- 
counts to be kept, but rather by con- 
solidation of accounts along with 
elaborate instructions. 

It is the understanding of funda- 
mentals and not the number of ac- 
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counts that is, after all, the major 
problem of the bookkeeper. A sys- 
tem may be prescribed for smaller 
companies that will permit combin- 
ing of accounts with an optional pro- 
vision that large companies may con- 
tinue a further breakdown to suit 
their individual requirements. If 
the smaller company wants to change 
into one in the larger classes, all it 
will need to do is to expand on the 
system it has. 

A study based on operating rev- 
enues for the year 1937 resulted in 
the following summarization: Com- 
panies with $25,000 to $50,000 rev- 
enues, 9; with $10,000 to $25,000, 
10; with $5,000 to $10,000, 17; with 
$2,000 to $5,000, 56; less than $2,000, 
17. He said that while the average 
annual revenue is not a true criterion 
upon which may be based a com- 
pany’s accounting ability, neverthe- 
less it is the one that readiest lends 
itself to use. 

Standardization of Accounts 

Lacking 

Mr. Schnell said that there is no 
standardized system of accounts in 
and among the states for other than 
Class A and B companies; and at 
this time it does not appear that the 
FCC system for Class C companies 
subject to its jurisdiction is going to 
accomplish that purpose, for the 
reason that in principle it differs 
from the systems prescribed for the 
larger companies. 

From the viewpoint of promoting 
general uniformity in accounting 
practice, it is desirable to carry out 
the same general principle in all 
classifications. For the larger com- 
panies this would be of advantage 
when the more extended scheme of 
accounts becomes _ applicable. It 
would permit continuity in account- 
ing reports and results as well as 
promote subsequent usefulness of 
studies of service life and salvage 
value of depreciable plant. Never- 
theless, there are features of the 
federal system that it will be advan- 
tageous to adopt. 

The revision was undertaken, Mr. 
Schnell said, because of distortions 
of accounts; and, in adopting the 
new plan, adjustments should be 
sarefully studied. There are many 
factors to be considered, an important 
one being the possibility of having 
to pay internal revenue taxes. None 
of the companies where these condi- 
tions exist should be made liable to 
a penalty of any sort, and for that 
reason adjustments may well await 
mastering of the revised system. 

After the revised system is pre- 
scribed it is expected that many 
questions will be submitted relating 


to proper interpretation of instruc- 
tions. It is planned to issue period- 
ically for the benefit of all concerned 
a copy of the questions and answers, 
and it is believed this will make 
changes clear to all. 

A number of questions were asked 
Mr. Devoe and Mr. Schnell, but there 
was general agreement that the 
changes were desirable and would 
result in what companies and com- 
mission are most concerned: a true 
picture of the financial condition of 
each company, which the commission 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia) Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
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Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
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COPFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Accounting Forms for All Classes Telephone 
Companies 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit for 
operator's sets at a new 
low price—$14.85. No 
batteries needed. 


Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Telering ringing machine, complete @ . -$25.00 
Stromberg-Carison No. 1177 Bakelite hand 

set complete with 3 Cond. cord wired for 

use with any standard 3 Cond. desk set 

signal-set @ 8.75 
Stromberg-Carlson No 1177 Desk type 

hand set with 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 

ohm ringer inside connection signal set 

@ $14.25; 4-bar, $14.50; 5-bar 11.50 
Western Elec. No. 46 Central Battery Ind 

Coils @ 50 
Western Elec. No. 21 2 M. F. Cond. @ 35 
Kellogg No. 115 Grabaphones complete with 

3 Conductor cord wired for use with 


Standard 3 Cond. desk set signal set @ 4.50 
Kellogg No. 2809 latest type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm ringer compacts @ 9.25 
Double Pole double throw 15 Amp. Knife 

switches @ 25 


Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Straight line oak 

finish wood hotel sets with Booster coil 

a 6.75 
Kellogg 8-line cordless P.B.X Board 

equipped with 8 visual signals and two 

ring down trunks Complete with Desk 

Opr. set @ 60.00 
Western Elec. Transmitter Buttons, com- 

plete charged with L. B. or C. B. Car- 

bon, 35c ea.; Kellogg 15 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1934 West 2ist St. 


Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Il. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 
Mechanic, 


neering, 


Telephone 
23 years’ experience in engi- 
construction of telephones and 
switchboards, manual or automatic. Age 
42. Address 8764, care of TELEPHONY. 





SPECIAL 


3 Jacks No. 329 Simplex Pole Pulling 

and Pole Straightening Jacks, with 

base; capacity 15 tons, $15.00 each. 

Used, but perfect. No chain. New Elec- 

tric Paint Spray Unit, complete, $24.75. 
WM. M. MILLER & SONS 

2553 W. Madison St. Chicago 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: W. E. Company common 
battery No. 1020 desk stands with wood 
signalling set, outside gongs @ $5.00; W. 
E. Company No. 1020 local battery stands, 
$3.00. Address 8792, care of TELEPHONY 


AUTOMOBILE TELEPHONE 

Exchanges: Go modern; build cash 
revenues quickly with 24-hour AUTO- 
PHONE service to motorists and Police 
departments from their cars. Investment 
financed by service subscription plan. Get 
descriptive details. Address 8795, care of 
TELEPHONY 


FOR SALE: 200 Kellogg and Western 
Electric steel hotel type common battery 
wall telephone Ss, enclosed and exposed 


gong types \lso, Kellogg and Western 
Electric 5-bar 1600 ohm wall telephones 
Bargain prices Inter-Mountain Tele- 


phone Co., Bristol, Tenn 











RECONDITIONED 
P. B. X. SWITCHBOARDS 


KELLOGG 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


22 to 48 vol 


Write for prices. 
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may look at when necessity arises 
and which will be available to the 
companies themselves. When the 
question was put as to whether the 
revision should be abandoned, the 
vote was against abandonment. 


Civic Obligations of Telephone 
Companies 


Harry Krusz, manager of the Lin- 
coln Chamber of Commerce, out- 
lined the setup of that organization 
and defined its purpose and policies. 
He said that in the work of the or- 
ganization officials of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. took an 
active part, its president this year 
being Herbert F. McCulla, general 
commercial superintendent of that 
corporation. 

The speaker said organizations 
like the chamber of commerce and 
similar ones play an important part 
in the business and civic develop- 
ment of the communities in which 
they operate. He urged telephone 
men, regardless of the size of the 
town or city in which they are lo- 
cated, to take an active part in push- 
ing public developments, on the 
sound theory that “whatever helps 
business helps you.” 

Mr. Krusz said that it woul 
found that if they also aided in 
financing of community projects 
telephone companies would find 
had the Lincoln company, that they 
had established public relations oi 
most satisfactory nature. By ca 
ing part of the burden of ma 
public organization work effec 
and getting behind the various } 
ects on the part of the company, 
isfactory dividends would result. 

Resolutions adopted expressed a; 
preciation of the work of officers of 
the association, stressing particu- 
larly the work of Secretary George 
M. Kloidy, and thanking the various 
organizations and individuals who 
had extended hospitality to the asso- 
ciation and to the members. 

Entertainment was not lacking. 
On Monday afternoon preceding the 
first session of the association a golf 
tournament was staged at the Lin- 
coln Country Club, followed by a 
smoker and Dutch lunch in the eve- 
ning. At the annual banquet nearly 
300 were in attendance. In addition 
to a first-rate dinner novel entertain- 
ment acts were staged, followed by 
dancing. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. presented a demonstration of 
modern telephone magic and sound 
pictures showing how the task of re- 
storing service was handled follow- 
ing the New England hurricane last 
fall. 


TELEPHONY 
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